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Wrieen by Thomas Neale of Warneford, in : 


een 


* 


To his dearely beloved 
Brother, Mr. VVilliam 
Neale at Tours in 
France, or elſe- 


Where theſe. 


— tt 


L Fall men in a matt- 
ner (moſt dear Bro- 
ther) applying 
themſelves unto a- 
ny action of con» 
ſequence, may ſeeme to need, a 
Counſellor and director: much 
A 4. more 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatorie. 

more certainly may hee want 
this ayde, which wandereth 
— uncert ine paſſages, and 
walketh through the — 
wayes of an unſtable converſati- 
on. And fince ( as it ſeemeth to 
mee) that man hath good, and 
propitious lucke, which in his 
doubtfull extremities may have 
the oppoitunity to flye unto 
wholſome and grave counſels: 
there can nothing be more hap- 
pily aſſigned unto an ingenuous, 
and well educated nature, then 
ſome path or learned direQi- 
on, which may be rather ſigned 
with the lively pourtraicture of y 
eloquence, then with lime- or 

chalke-ſtone. This noble facul- j 


de, 


| 


| 
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The Epifile Dedicarorie. 
tie, I muſt confeſſe, I cannot 
boaſt, becauſe it is both unſeem- 
ly for a teacher of -naked truth, 
to ule the adulterate flouriſhes: 
of Khetorique, and alſo, becauſe 
it is ſo meanly apparant in mee, 
that it will preſently decay, if it 
ſhould bee brought before, the 
judicious lights of theſe times: 


only my chiefe ayme is in this 


Treatiſe, to ſhew and breath 
forth the ingenuous candour 'of 
my minde; and my brotherly af- 
fection towards you; if thoſe 
rules, which in the following 
ſubject beo 8 may by 

| A 5 you - 


— 
Thi Exile Deditarorie: | 
you bee received with the like 
kind inclination. There are ſome 
(1 perſwade my ſelſe) of a light 
and brain ſick condition, which 
(being alſo not few in number) 
deſite to borrow no directions 
from the ſtore-houſe of learned 
Philoſophie: and ſo much con- 
temne the rules of contempla- 
tion, and the demonſtrations 
vbhich are deduced from our 
ſolitary thoughts, that they ſup- 
pole theſe Canons, but meere ri- 
diculous, and craſie fanſies, and 
the vaine blaſts of ſwelling 


Ayre. But how much you con- 
temne 


i 
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Thr Epiflle Dedicatorie, 
temne the ſottiſh . opinion of 


theſe men, and diſlike of 
this moſt . pernitious tenet 2. 


gainſt all vertuous proceedings 
I' am very well acquainted : 


having in your childiſh yeares, 


heard your laborious. Eſlayes, 
moſt elegantly for that age em- 
ployed, in the praiſes and com- 
mendations of contemplative 
men, for there is no man without | 
all quzſtion-, which deſireth 
(with Euniss) to live the lie. 
of a reaſonable creature, but. 
doth cordially admire learning, 


ani deſireth to ſalute thoſe 
ſweet 


The Epifile Dedicaterie. 
ſweet flowers of Science, from 


| Whoſe fragrant beds, ſundry - 


choyce compoſitions of elocu- 
tion doth. ariſe, whereby. ordie 
nary things, may bre under- 
ſtood with delight, and obſcure 
things may bee made caſte by 
induſtric. So generall and lear- 
ned a miſtreſſe is Theory, joy- 
ned with the diſcre2t practiſe of 
things, that from this ſtore-houle 
for all uſes, will not be want- 
ing matter and workmanſhip , 
to ſupply the richneſſe of our 
wits, for intention, judgement, 
or. che finall ends of our enter- 


piles. 


" me 


The Epiſile Dedicatvrie. 

priſes. Thoſe things therefore 

| ( dearely ſeemed brother) 
f whichl deduce from this Ma- 
gazine, and in the ſubſequent | 
Tra, doe prapoſe unto you; l 
entreat you not to undervalevv, 

| untill. the ſecond conſideration, 

| the third reading over, and the 
fourefold more acurate know- 

| ledge (then yet your yeares are 
| capable of) of humane ſubtle- 
| 


ties and affaires, may convie 
men in theſe preſent directions, 
nan importunate affecter of trie | 
| fling obſervations, or a. bringer | 
dorch of ſuch productions, which 


are 


| 


| 


i 


The Epiflle Dedicatorie. 
are obſcure, and erroneous from 
that round Cylindgg of vertues 
peregrination. Neither can 1 
conceive , that you ſpend your 


pretious time amiſſe, when you . 


caſtyour eyes, and your moſt 
ſerious facultics upon learned 
diſcourſes, as though -that theſe 


were but employments for idle 


times,and hinderances to affaires 


of conſequence; thinking it a 
childiſh practiſe, (as many doe,). 
to meditate, or write out any 
| learned Contemplation. Beleeve 
me, thoſe follies which they that 


affect this lazineſſe, commit, are 
meere 


| 


The Fyiſtle Dedicatorie. 
meere frivolous ravings, and of- 
tentimes, not valuable in the 
right ſcale of reaſon, to turne 
downe the weight of a crackt 
nut-ſhell. Avoid them; for 


7 


rightly doth Homer inſtruct you, 
in his firſt booke of the learned 
Travailour; under the perſon of 
Telemachus; 


le fits thee not ( now age more Þiſe 
dome brings) 


Still, for to follow thoſe ſame chil, - 
4 things. 


Farewell. Dated at Warneford Aprill 3, 
1638. 


To the Reader. 


WOE Any there are ((ourte- 
P71 I ous Reader,) which 
| $ have and doe daily ob. 
ferve, to their due com- 
mendation, in the voyages they un- 
dertake, things worthy the eternall 
regiſter of fame: and ſome have nos 
beene wanting in all ages which in tbe 
Words of that learned man (Gaſpar 
Waſerus) non tintum tranſcur- 
rendo, corpora hominum aſpici- 


unt, ſed etiam animos, atque re- 
rum 


To the Reader. 


rum momenta, non margines, 
aut ſuper fines introſpiciunt : But 
few or none, which have preſcribed 
the exact and profitable limits, which 
ought to dirett this laudable purpoſe. 
Þ therefore I have obſerved it to 
be a cuſtome (perbaps, where it is 
well ſorted, not unprofitable) among 
thoſe which ſend forth their ſons, 
pupils, or kinſemey to travell, to e. 
left me diſcreet , and well experi- 
_enc't Companion, Which may more 
fefely waft them to their owne 
bomes backe againe, through many 
tempeſts, that continually uſe to af- 
fault m_ vbich Iourny fron their 
bomes. But theſe doe not alwayes ful- 
fil the intentions of the Directors, 
or rather imployers ; becauſe fre- 
3 quently 
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To the Reader. 


quently moſt men belye or over weene 
their own ſufficiencie : and (which is 
Þorſe) uſually overſhadow, by their 
canning demeanour, at or before 
their election, their ownt vices. 

I have therefore thought it, in my 
opinion, alwaies a profitable worke ; 
if any (which bath ability for diredti. 
ons of this quality) ſtudious, and ſo. 
ber man, ould, colleft, toneceſſary 
| and pertinent beades, ſuch monitions 
cautions, and obſervations, - which 
might be eaſily found out: whereby 
the bot ſpirits of ſame novices may be 
wholeſomely reſtrained and faithfully 
inſtrufed. For theſe dumbe counſels 
lors, are commonly moſt truſty, and 
carry with them in tbeir prudent di- 

rettions, collected from both reading 


To the Reader. 

and experience more ſolid profit: then 
thoſe Which eyther readily ſpend their 
ludgements without meditation, or at 
 leaſtwiſe have no other but tranſitory 
and ſuperficiall knywledge. Finding 
therefore none that hath in our vul - 
gar language (to my remembrance) 
undertaken this profitable 67 31 
have adventured to made publique a 
Jmall treatiſe of direclium how to tra- 
vel profitably, and ſafely into for- 
raigne Countries; which in another i. 
diome Thad ſome 4 yeares ſince ads» 
dreſoed, toa nere and deere travellor 
of my acquaintance. The original 


ſhall bereafter appeare, ( although 


not fo fully furniſhed) if this impoli- 
ſped tranſlation, with the not altoge- 
ther unneceſſary additions may paſſe 

Without 


| To the Reader, | 
without the cenfure of the critical, 
and with the allowance of the Courte- 
dus reader. I well. know the preſſes 
groane with the weight of pamphlets 
and (ſince this moſt happy invention) 
innumerable bookes 2 ſortes lye 
moulding in moſt private ſtudies, and 
libraries, fearing the Wormes, and 
defiring their readers, Nay many 
indiciow volumes of former, and mo- 
derne times doe nod cum blattis 
et tineis rixari ; whilſt many more 
idle vanities or raging folljes doe 
buſy mens minds upon worſe implois 
ments. Sed ( in the phrafe of Baudi- 
us) quæ eſt iſta profuſio tempo: 
risin hac vitæ brevitate, tantaq; 
copia rerum ſeitu digniflima- 
rum, tempus tanquam rem va- 
cuam 


To be Reader, 


cuam aut noxiam ſuper vacuis 
impendere ? nec ſupervacuis tan- 
tum ſed noxiis, vt quæ dulcedine 
quadam ſui, præclariſſima quæ- 
q; ingenia alliciant ad fe, & avo- 
cent a melioribus ? expertus lo- 


quor, nec quiſquam tibi mili ve 


verba dederit, ut in plurimorum 
nugis, magnum aliquod aut ſe- 
cretum bonum ineſſe ſuſpice- 
mur. Thave therefore provided a re- 
medy in this little treatiſe to mitigate 


this diſeaſe, for my ſelfe and others - 


(if they will as many doe,) have any 
confidence of an unknown phyſitian: 
Heere alſo the patient may truſt 
without danger; and knowing once 
the quality of the potion, take as little 
46 it pleaſeth him ſelfe. For the need- 
2 | leße 


r 
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To the Reader, 

leße (which ſome perhaps male volent 
eſteemers of other mens endeavonys, 
may object) ſubject of this boote; I 
will anſwer with a learned Philolo- 
ger: Stultum eſt, certe ſerum nimis 
jam demum incipere miſereri 
chartarum, quæ tam diù, tam 
miſerè, fine omni gratia perie- 
runt, & 3 quotidie. Be. 
ſides, Scribimus indocti doQiq; 
And there is not (if we belee ve 
Pliny ) any booke out of which the 
laborious, and candid reader, may 


| not collect ſome profit. Flow ever I 


have made it publique for to ſerve my 
owne turne ; who have now one, 1 
may not repent to leave this unto, 6s 
4 legacy, or direction. But I would 
be willing to benefit more, and 4. 


mongſt 


To the Reader, ; 


mong/ſ the reſt my courteous, and be- 
 nevolent reader otherwiſe. =." 
* 
N 
Optarem ut placeam, ſin minus 
ut taceam 


\ 


From my houſe. At 
Warneford, T. N. 


3 Feb. 1642. 
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Freren 
nene 
A Treatiſe of direction; 


how to travaile profitably, and 
ſafely into forraigne Countries. 


O therefore, that we 
may mechodically ſigne 
| thoſe precepts, which in 
the epiſtle we have generally pre- 
miſed, it will not be impertinent 


to bring before the reader, their 


logicall diſtribution: and firſt that 
we may pony bend our di- 
rections, let us behold the end un- 
to which, your reſolution and my 
ſpeech ought to be referred. The 
end therefore of diſcreet Travaile, is 


Wiſedoms : which undertaken 
B with 


2 A Treatiſe of diredtion, bow 
with a fortunate preparation, 
is circumſcribed with two 
bounds, to wit, men travaile 
for experience fake, and the hard- 
ning of the bodies faculties, or, 
for to better the gifts of the 
mind. The firſt cauſe of expe- 
rience, and bettering the inward 
parts, carried Plato into Ægypt, 
Pythagoras into thoſe regions of 


kaly , which were then called, 


the greater Gracia, and uſhered 
Apollonius (that I may uſe the 
words of Hierom) unto the ſcor- 
ched deſarts of India , and the 
ſecret conclave of the Sunne. 
The latter moved thoſe great 
warriors (if wee allow not the 
deſire , of renowne to bee the 
only cauſe ) Alexander and In- 

— 
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[ 18 travel ſafely and profuably, 3 
bs | lius to take farre Tourneyes, 
o | that they might not only in 
4 words, but in verity prove 
1. | themſelves as well hardy, as va- 

r, liant. 

Therefore that great Macedonian 
monarch, when hee obſerved a 
Common Souldier frozen al- 
moſt to death by paſſing through 
thoſe mountainous Counties; 
f deſcending from his throne, 
or chaire of ſtate, placed the halfe 
dead ſouldier therein, that af- 
ter thoſe delicacies of ambition, 
which hee bought by the en- 
| deavours of the common ſoul - 
dier, hee might obtaine the 
fame of a compaſſionate and 
hardy man. So often Talius Cæ- 
r, that true, and legitimate 

EA ſonne 
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10 A Treatiſe of diredtion, bow 
ſon of Mars, as wel in his deſcent, ( 
a; actions, was wont totake, not 
only the ſame diet, and lodging 

' with the meaneſt of his ſouldiers: 
- but ſome times upon eſpeciall oc- 
caſion, he was uſed to prevent 
the marches, and with incredi- 
ble celerity to paſſe one hundred 
miles within the oompaſſe of one 
day. Rightly did theſe famous 
chiefaines underſtand that true, 
and ancient ſentence of the poet 
Timacles in Atbenexs : 1. 6. 
Each noble foule moſt labours takes, 
fo why 
His honours iſſue from bis Induſtrie. 
-- Heated with this Imagination, 
did Alexander after the laborious 
ſiege of the City Oxidrace, leapt in 
a moſt ardent ſweat, into the river 


c. 


| 


{ 


10 travell ſaftly and profuably. 5 
(ephyſus : that by enduring a. the 
ſame ti. ne the heat of the ſouth, 
and the cold of the north, he 


might ſhew the ſtrong compoſi. 


tion of his body, and the Invinci- 
ble tolerance of his mind. Bur 
much more was the wonderfull 
tolerance of the Phyloſophers, as 
though there had among them 
beene this only ſtrife, which 
ſhould be able to endure moſt. For 
Zeno the maſter or beginner of 
the ſtoick ſe , when he might: 

have lived ſafe in his owne Conn 

ttey, travelled out of deſire afen- 
creaſing his knowledge, and | 
ſhewiog his conſtancy, intg Sicilie, | 
to the City of Phalaris that molt 
inhumane Tyrant, named Agrigen- | 
tum, being ſo confident of his 


Towne 
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6 A Treatiſeof direfiion, how 
owne abilities in enduring, ſaith 
Valerius l.ʒ. that by his precepts, the 
barbarous ferity ofthe — * and 
cruell ſavage in humanity of the 
Tyrant himſelfe might be mollifi- 
ed. A Philoſopher alſo of the ſame 
name being entertained by Near- 
chus likewiſe a moſt fierce Tyrant, 
and after ſome conſpiracy ſagainſt 
him being taken and alſo freed 
from the tortures of the — 
hope of ſome farther Confeſſion, 
approching neere unto that mon- 
ſer of men, he ſo ſtrongely faſtned 
with his teeth upon the care of the 
Tyrant, that he bit his eare from 
his head ; neither left his hold un- 
til his bowels were plucked forth. 
Strange are the examples of Anex- 
archus, Theodorwa, ( ælanus 4 In- 
** ian 


tetravell ſafely and proficably. 7 
dian, & of other Gymnoſophiſts, 
» | which wee read of their tollerance 

in this and other authors:al which 
to adde untothis Topique will be 
bothy tedious, and unneceſſary. 
And certainely this is moſt plaine- 
ly Confeſſed, by al that read the 
es of hiſtories, that men 

which have beene Inclined to tra- 
vaile have nothing fo much deſi- 
red, as glory, and credit, amongſt 
thoſe forraigne nations where 
they have beene - entertained , 
which ſome have endeayouredeo | 
obtaine by the vigour of the 
minde, and the faculties oſ an un- 


8 A Treatiſeof direflies, how 
agility. of cheir bodies. But this o- 
ſtentation of bodily firength is 
more ſordid,then the other, vvhich 
is moſt ingeniouſly- decyphered 
by the witty Poet Martlall. + 

Hoc ego tuque ſums : ſed quod ſum 

non potes eſſe. ; 

Tu, quod es epopulo,quilibet eſſe poteſt. 
We both have bumane ſhape: but what J 


am 


ver bee. 


| Bat ſuch a one as thou, each Cobler can 


Or any worme of the /ulgarity. 

. Homeralſo, a moſt exquiſite mo- 
rall Philoſopher and Poet, being 
about to behave the perſect linea- 
ments of a diſcreet Travellour, 
doth not aſſigne him the ſtrength 

of Ajax, ot the cholerique fury of 
Dune, 


Doe what thou wilt thou canſt ſearce es. 


to maveil ſoftly and proficcbly. 9» 
Diemed , but under the perſon of 
Vliſſes frameth him, a ſubcle obſer- 
ver of mens manners and rites po- 
lirque; for this wax hee, 

Which often and with good diſcretion 


Each (ities manners, and each nations | 


Law 


And many treablis berkou'd in bis | 


minde 


How he againe his native home might 


fi 1d. 
Or as Horace _— : 
Which Canquerour of Troy, had many 
ſeene 
Of Cities, and in many places beene : 
Which by providing for bis futtiſh 


rw, | 
Elmfelfe into ful many Troubles. 


dre v. 
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10 A Treaiiſcof direfi;on,bow 

And yet by ſtrict obſervance of whats 
paſt 

Dough many waves, ſaw bis owne 
home at laſt, 

As it were exemplarily treadi 
out the pathes of dre mol — 
Philoſophers, and Travaling to 
learne experience, and teach pru- 
dence. Not as many braine-licke 
Travellours doe in theſe times; 
which live from day to day, as the 

roverbe ĩs; and being overheated 
by a furious brain, doe skip in for- 
1aigne Countries, without me- 
thod or diſcretion, from one place 


to another: or inflamed with an 


inceſſant deſire of dancing upand 
downe, practiſe nothing elſe, but 


to advance theit unruly and head. 
long paſſions. Theſe a conſidera- 


tion 
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to travail ſafely and proficably., 11 
tion oftheit univerſall emptineſſe 
both in braine and purſe (any wiſe 
and prudent man would ſuppoſe) 
if they had but one Drainme of 
diſcretion, would ſend backe, al- 
though with loſs into their Coun- 
tries. Infinite numbers of which 
ſummer Birds;.that are onely like 
ſwallowes or Cuckowes, good 
for the ſack and ſmoke in the 
chimnies, doe ſo overheate them 
ſelves with hot exouque wines 


and fruits, perpetually govyſtering 


that ſcarce one of 10 returneth 


home alive. How many at the als 
fault of the Groine and Lishbone, | 


have recovered. Portugal, wers 
| ſent unto their lateſt homes in a 


U ö 


on the French or Italian-delicates, | 


when Don Antoniothe baſe would. ! 


| 
| 


forraigne | 


| 


forraigne ſoile by heedleſſe devou- 


ring of our-landiſh ſoode 3 here 
numbers dyed (as one ſpeaketh) 
and diſtempers were Conque- 
rours over the Engliſh Victors. 
The ſame fortune run many of our 
young luſty merchants and mar- 
riners Is Iava, at Bantam; at the 
Moluccaes, ofmboins, _ the 
e of Bengal, ( eromandel, Pegs, 
— Acben, Sumatra, 
Zeilan, and finally in all thoſe hot 
Countries of (bina and Lpon, 
which doe overthrow your 
health with the hot fruits of thoſe 
Countries, and by exceſſive drin- 
king of 2 ſtrong wine, Called 
Arecca, Common throughout all 
che eaſt, and with the contagious 
women, and almoſt as Contagi- 
ous 
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tra vll ſafely andprofitably. 13 
| ous heat of the Country. And ma- 
ny (if not to many) are thoſe, 
which wearied with the delights 
of their owne Country, fee Italy, 
Spaie, France, as hard con- 


ditions : which beſides the Incon- 


venience of French affronts, and 
Rodomantods duels, ſpaniſh Inque 
ſitions, and Italian ſuſpitions( with 
Nuples buttons ſometimes to boot) 
run them into many irrecoverable 
hazards, Pity it is (ſaich a diſcteet 
Travellour) that the parents, tu- 
tours, guardians, and friends will 
permit, much leſſe 5 on raſh in- 
conſiderate hot headed ſpirits, and 
vaine glorious brain - ſick youths; 


_ * 


whole only ſtudies at home hath - 
beene their cup, pipe and ſome 
butterfly Vanities, from the frying- 


pan a 


14 An of direBjon how 
pan into the fire; from Domeſticall 
into ſotraign madneſſe , as though 
the — Ayre for a feav'riſh 
bedy & an ill temperd mind, were 
— preferred neere the ſeaſide, 
when as Horace rightly ſayeth, 
_ which beyond the ſea doe run 
| TMcaught;the climate only change 
| But not their mind o quite undone 
Since they were ſuffred thus to rage. 
For. if the moſt Crafty Vliſces 
himſelf conld ſcarce after Innume- 
rable hazards,” and loſſe of his 
companions, lee che ſmoke fume 
out his owe palace in Ithecs, and 
| was SG by none of his 
| friefids;exceptby one old maſtiffe 
— Gur liVd longer then 
| curres doo nowa daies) vv Mall 
weerhink oftheir unhappyeour- 
| fes, 


— tn 


„1 * 
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ſes, vvhich having neither wit, age, 


nor experience; ruine all their pa- 


trimony at home, and - cannot 
ſpare, when 
Certainely ſuch brainſick skippers 
(as Lipſius ſpeaketh) are like to re- 
turne more fooles then they went 
forth. For ſuch endeaveur not to 


make better their minds faculties; 


but only deſite to jette up and 


dovvne, that they may know the 


moſt abound ? _ , 


length of the waies, and the names 


of the cities. There ou 
to be limits,and 
theſe travellers,orrather Skippers, 
thatmay op keepe the 
in the path way of diſcretion. 


therfore 


The firſt limite therefore ought | 
to be, the Conſideration of our | 
purpoſe; and to what end (as the 


s ſer before | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Poet: | 


— — — — 


4 
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Poet ſpeaketh, we are ordained ,| 


what the order of things is, what 
Courſe of life wil befit us ; what 
may be the vocation of our necel- 
ſity and Inclination. g 
Alſo whether it bee convenient 
for our naturall. addictions, the 
health of our bodies, the profit of 
our affaires, and the manner of our 
Converſation to travell. Then it is 
neceſſary to obſerve into vvhat 
kind of regions, and ſorts of men 
we are to paſſe: as alſo what things 
are neceſſary for ſuch a reſolution: 
and in all theſe circumſtances vve 
muſt take great care leaſt we bee 
deccaved. That which followes 
is that we mult have a regard of 
wel ſetling thoſe things we leave 
behind us, and not ( as ſome doe) 
ought 


| 


| 
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ought wee to thinke, that our e- 


ſtates will follow vs from one 
land unto another. There muſt be 
ſome certaine end (as Perſius faith) 
unto which wee muſt direct our 
actions, and a certaine marke or 
ſcope to be aimed at, muſt alwaies 
be before us. The longeſt day hath 


a night following, which Com- 
eth although ſlowly, yet at length 
it arriveth by degrees. The long 
Tourney too hath an end, and brea - 
theth into a fainting period it 
being the generall aime of all dif 
creet Travellours, there to dy, 
where they have beene borne, to 
end their lives in their native ſoile 
alchpugh, as tcheAncient Poet 


hath it. 


To beaven ſtill we find an equall way 
ei Ahither 


—ü— — — — 4 
* 
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Whither at home, or elſe abroad ve pe 


Vet (as Tully ſpeakerh) ont fli 
Country hath in it a certaine inti» | T! 
cing ſweetneſſe, and delight, that | tle 
young men oftentimes doe affect be 
the very beames ofthoſe houſes in 
which they were borne. Where⸗ 
fore let every diſcreet Travellour, 
build or ſettle ſome manſion in his 
owne Country, if he be able; that 
he may be the more gtatefully rei 
ceaved at his teturne: otherwoiſe 
he is rather an exile then a Travel- 
lour, neither travelleth ſuch an one 

| thathe may come home more 

ere eee 

T chance t 

= — deſperate, — le 

+Ohepeirpes it; bap · | 
peneth 
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peneth, that he which contem- 
neth, and Slighteth his Country, is 
ſlighted alſo by his Country. 
Therefore let each Travellour ſets 
tle his affaires, as well, as he may, 
before his departure. For in his 
owne Country and family each 
wiſe man doth uſe firſt to begin 


Vaiformity. 

. Theſe things being warily ob- 
ſerved , it is neceſſary to purge the 
mind from the dreggs of ill hu- 


mours, and violent paſhons: and 


firſt of thoſe innate bitterneſſes, 


which with their fharpeneſſe in- 
fe each thing wetaſte:next thoſe 


* crudities, which may 
iſguſt forraigne nations. Fot every 
— —2 hath amongſt the 


mours, 


g ; 
—_— — 


— 


| 
| 
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mours, and vvhimſies predomis |. 


nant ; which carry with them a 
diſtaſt being Iudged by the palate 
ofa ſtranger. ſothe French are ac- 
compted vnconſtant and raſh,the 
Spaniards proud, and vaineglori- 
ous; the Italian ſuſpitious and re- 
vengeſull; the Germans, blackiſh 
and heavy ; the Sicylians, Luxuri- 
ous andefteminate, the Polonian, 
barbarous and inſolent; the Ruſſe, 
Cruell, and yet paraſiticall; che 
Hungarian, furious and diſtaſteful. 
Generally alſo the Europeans are 
dreadleſſe and raſh, the Aſians 
ſlothſull and effeminate; the Afri- 
can ſubtile and mercileſſe; the A- 
merican ſavage and heatheniſh, 
Our extravagant humours there- 
fore, when we Travell are to be 


poliſhed 


| 
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poliſhed with the raſor of a mild 
and well qualified temper, that a 
man may Converſe with forreig- 
ners, without ſhame ro his Coun- 
treymen, or offence to ſtrangers. 
For nothing, in my opinion is 
more dangerous, and maddethen 
for a Travellour in ſtrange regions 
to commit thoſe things, which be- 
ing not fitted to the civility and 
cuſtome of the places, he conver- 
feth in, may call into queſtion the _ 
genius of his — andthe A- 
bility of his owne diſcretion; ſo 
that if any ſudden affront or miſe 
chance happen, he may ſcemete 
beare it deſervedly, whilft his 
owne ill carriage may be made the 
occaſion of his unhappy ſucceſſe. 

It is therefore a very neceſſary 
and 


————  _ cc — 
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and conſiderable worke forall | t 
diſcreet Trayellours to cleare | fi 
themſelves of the burthen of une | v 
neceſſary paſſions before they de- | tl 
part from home. For it is a very | p 
difficult matter to poliſh ones edu- v 
cation in that place, vhete all the | th 
faculties of nature are ſo put out of I ci 
order, that ſcarcely our beſt endea-¶ in 
vours can free our ſelves from ma- A 
ny. hazards, and inconveniences. | le 
For aptly doth agree to many, pl 

ay 

th 

rix 

the 

chi 


which negle& this rule, chat ſay- 
ing of the Poet Horace: © 
Dey change oft. times the clime 
nut manners, which doe paſſe 
Their . Country ſbaares Vea often 
(as Seneca hath it) paſſions, the frai- 
leties and. Infirmities of humane 
nature do moſt frequently follow | fra 
| 1 2 thoſe 
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thoſe wanderers, which depart 
from their Country out of a vaine 
wearineſſe or Curioſity : whileft 
thoſe ſincere abilities which they 
poſſeſſed at home are infected 
with Exotique contagions. Nei- 
ther are thoſe paſſions eaſed or 
cured by time, which are rather 
increaſed by praftiling .Trifles. 
And in another place the ſame 
leamed and judicious Philoſo- 
pher : Thou art about to change 


thy Country but obſerve; if bj 


avoiding that, thou canſt avoide 
thy ſelfe; and not rather contra- 
riwiſe ; thou beareſt not about 
thee, the aggravation of thy miſs 
chievous paſsions. | 
As thoſe which are ſicke of 
feayer unquietly toſſe, and. tum- 


ble - | 


| 
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ble themſelves abour, 2 | 


hoping for eaſe ; ſo many times 


doe theſe, which being ſicke and 
diſealed in their minds 

climates, deſiring to remedy char 
ungoverned a ctions. For this 
is the way rather to uncover, 
then to take away the diſeaſe: 
to confeſſe & betray this inward 


heate, and not to heale it. Ele. 


gantly faith the Roman wile 
man: It is the property of a ſick 
man to endure nothing long, 
but rather to uſe changes as re- 
medics. Hence are — — 
dring peregrinations undertaken 
and — ſhoares paſſed over, 
and — by mT ocher 
times by ſea, over- — in- 


conſtancy contemning her plea- 
ſanc 
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nt abole, is imployed. Such 

therefore doe rather fly away 

from, then avoide troubles, as 

that hart in Virgill. 

Whom mongſt the Cresfian Forreſts 
| Bith « dart 

The bunteſman wounds: he feeling 
once the ſmart . (gone, 

Flies ſwift away, & to the woods is 


"The Cretan woods, and now forgets 


his bm. 

But yet this flight is _ to little 
purpoſe, becauſe as the ſame Poet 
aides, | 


Vnto bis fide doth ſtick 9 
The barbed dart, which firſt his ribs 
did prick. 
Therefore before a diſcrect 


travellour doth undertake any 


lourney or Peregtrination, he 


C ought 


26 A Treaiſe of direBion, bow 
ought to reduce his pasfions to | tot 
to the rule of Tranquillicy ; that | me 
ſo he may walke in the pathes ] zin 
of 'reafon, and felicity. Let his] mi 
Courſe alſo looke generally up- fro 
on that vvhich is vertuous: For] ple 
chat whichin it ſelfe is honeſt, 
is profitable for all men : as the 
obſervation of — habits, 
rites, governments of thoſe men 
and commonwealths which we 
ſe; which ought not to be negli- 
gently forgotten, or ſupinely ob- 
erved. And therefore moſt wiſely 
did thoſe Ancients, and amongſt 
our later trayellours, ſome few 
of the moſt judicious, which did 
commit to their briefe note: books 
the adventures of each day: and 
che notable Acts of cach wi 


5 
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to their diaries, Kalendars & Ephe- 
merides ; from the conciſe maga- 
zine of which ſamal library, they 
might (in Macrobius his fence) as 
from a ſtore-houſe, drawyne out 
plenty of proviſion, to put of 
the famine or barrenneſſe of obli- 
vion, or their confuſed memorials. 
For the Table book, and this briefe 
kind of vvriting is the index & life 
of memory and may be made the 
Ingenions inlargement, of choſe 
things, which new matter may 

>nſtimate, and finiſh. Vpon this 
graſſe let each laborious oxe ru- 
minate, that at length, he may be 
be able to tread out the pure and 
ſolid Corne of obſervation. And 
leaſtthe forme of this kind of ob- 
feryation * in a ludici- 

1 


1 
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ous Travellour ought to inſtruc 
his mind with che arts (amangſt 
which painting and limming are 
of beſt accompt) and fe. 
tall ſciences, that with their 
aide and direction, their notes 
may be reduced to a methodicall 
== and forme. Not after the 
manner of ſome ignorant Triflers, 
which While they want matter, 
and vdnerſtanding, gather toge- 
ther heapes of vanities , or being 
blinded with faction and preju- 
dice only ſort but ſuch thinges, 
which are pleaſing to their pal- 
ſions, and the Current of the 
times; utterly neglecting, and re- 
fuſing thoſe things, which may 
either reRify the error, or amend 
their iudgement, but how to 

ſupport 


" 


—— rüüä 
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ſupport theſe jnjudicious wan- 
derers, the generall Topiques 
which follow may not unfitly be 
obſerved. 1 ä 
Novy therefore will I endea- 
your to ſigne out limite, which 
may regularly direct t hoſę, which 
purpoſe to touch upon forraign-: 
ſhoares. It ſhall. be cherefore ne- 
ceſfary for thoſe which enter. a 
ſtrange Country, to obſerve theſe + 
two things; with whom to re- 
maine, and in what place. For 
fome, vhileſt they paſſe not to the 
chiefeſt and moſt note places of 
the Countrey they now ate in, 
but to ſome ſordid and meant 
Townes, rather ſerke a lurking 
for corner their. ignorance, then a 
place for inſtruftion. A ſtranger 
iy] C3 therefore 


— 
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therefore muſt labour and endea- 


vour, (if he may without any. 


great inconvenience) to ſeeke the 
chiefe ſeat and head of the King- 
dome, vvherein he reſideth; neither 
that, in any violent haſt, but by 
degrees: that the Iuice of his under- 
ſanding may draw unto it the 
manners of the Inferiour regions, 
and ina manner naturalize them, 
thatſo more ſaſely and eaſily, he 
may arrive at the ſumme of his 
wiſhes. Aptly doth Tacitus teach 
vs this ds ſixth booke 
of his Annals Chap. 8. inſtancin 
of Phraates the Parthian, which 
being placed in the roome of A. 
bans by the Emperor Tiberin , 
 whileſt over ſuddenly he leaverhi 
his Roman Cuſtomes, and fol- 
” lownh. 


| 


1 
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. | loweththe guiſe of the Parthians, ' 
* he being not able to brook lo ſud- 
ie | daine a change, falleth ſick and 
I dyeth. In the Game manner one 
er . Randolph in Queen Elixabeths 
y time being Embaſſador to Ivan 
. Vaſilonoch Emperour of Moſcovia, 
ie | reporteth, himſelfe to have nar- 
« | rowly avoided death or extreame 
* ſickneſſe, which he had gotten, by 
ie | changing his Engliſh habit over- 
:z | quickly into a Ruſzian apparell. 
þ | For the ſodaine change of any ha- 
te | biruared Cuſtome, is ſo daage-. | 
rous, that - ſometimes ordinary | 
S things: diſuſed bring on the ne- 
+ | ccfityof death. Wherefore by de- 
7, bn the forees of · cuſtome are to 
7 


| ' | or hardned accor- 
- | ding da the nature and cuſtomes 
22 44. 


| — 
| 
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of the place, to which we intend 


to Travell, that when we come 
to the mature places of obſervati- 
on, we may ſhew no infections 
of bitterneſſe and ſpleene. This 
preparation being orderly practi- 
ſed, we ought to proceed warily 
to the chiefeſt places of the King- 
dome. I call not thoſe places the 
chiefeſt, where the Court doth 
uſually reſide, (which ſometimes 
chooſeth the moſt pleaſant, not fa- 
mous places) but thoſe Cities, 
which are moſt ancient, popu- 
lous, noble, beſt ſerved with 
merchandizes, and if thou haſt 
any fmacke of learning, whete 
there is ſome Academy ; as in 
France, Paris, and Monpellier; in I» 
taly, Rome Bonona, and Padua : in 

Spain 
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ne Toledo and Satamanca; 
ia Germany Strasburg, and Baſilt: 
from the Happy concurrence: of 
which -famous: places, not only 
all ſorts of exquiſite learningtur 
the very genius of urbanity and TE 
vility; and the ſum of all profita. 
ble Converſation is to beenjoyed. 
In which places 'commerces of all 
ſorts are uſed, che Treaſute of all 
humane knowledge is layed up, 
and all other conveniences to ad. 
vance a Travailour to the height 
of civill knowledge ate te be. 
found out. Here: alſo are not only 
' | bookes Containing all fciences, 
| | (which may perhaps not over 
. the _ _ | - | 
ome-jetting pa ) but the 
— lch Vo umes | 
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of famous men; whoſe-diſcour- 
ſes, exerciſes, and polite converſa- 
tions (if they be ſeriouſly admitted 
into a mans minde) are the beſt e- 
pitomes ef thoſe regions. In ſuch 
places, as in the Czerban groves, 
and Parxaſſean hils, a Travellour 
reſolving to ſtay ; he ought ſo to 
frame and ſettle himſelfe, that his 
mind be not precipitate, and un- 
conſtant, and ſo may looſe, by to 
nimble and frequent motion, its 
due and obſervable conſiderati- 
ons : and leaſt by to nimble de- 
parting out of the right path of 
Iudgement, it may not ſhew the 


ſudden Capacity of an Ingemions. 


underſtanding, but the heady 


raſhneſſe and too apprehenſive: 


wearineſſc'ofa ſtable happineſle. 
To 


K 
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Tothis obſervation, ſucceedeth, 
thata Travellour having Conver- 
ſation, with learned men, ſhould 
firſt rather endeavour to learne, 
then be ready to ſpeake, and to un- 
derſtand then to teach. Firſt it is 

a great and eſpeciall hinderance 

of wiſedome to ſpeake much; 

| | andtodeſtrethe opinion of a rea- 

| | dy orator, without knowledge or 
lufficiency. For pride and a bol- 
der Carriage then uſuall, are vices 
moſt contrary to the humility of 

I laſtruction; which vices ſtriving 

ſ to ſend forth the ſounds of an ar- 

| [rogant expreſſion, often ſhevy a 
ſſelſe love and ignorant vanity in 
ſthe ſpeaker. We mult. therefore E 
| labour! to obſetve wich 2 gene, 
and. quiet behaviour, being 2 
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fed rather, with the defire of In- 


ſtruction, then, wearied with 
the diſtaſt of information. Nei- 
ther (as many doe) let us thinke 
our ſelves in the gallery, before we 
are entered into the parlour. For 


many (as Seneca well adviſeth,) 
had arrived unto the perfection 
of learning; if they had not ſup - 
poſed themſelves perfe to ſoone. 


This evill is to be avoided, bee 


cauſe it is moſt common, and yet 


not ſo commoti as dangerous. 
For now a daics nothing is ſo, 


uſuall, as for ſome proud, ſwel- 
ling, empty, unskilfull gul-gallanc 
to fall into the extremity of arro- 
gant babling; and being intoxica- 
ted with the heat of vajne: glary, 
and ſelfe love, to boile out trifles, 

| and, 


. 
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and ridiculous language. Andal- 
though this vice be to be ab- 
horred every where, as a miſ⸗ 
chiefe which is a very great ene- 
my, unto all quiet and ſober com- 
munication; yet eſpecially it is to 
be ſhunned by a Travellour into 
forraigne Countries, unto whom 
all things ought to ſeeme ſtrange, 
and new) unleſſe he deſire to ap- 
peate imprudent, or at at lea 
wile improvident. And therefore 
Lipfins ſpeaketh aptly : Almoſt 
every man of the meaneſt ſore 
can babble, wander, diſcourſe fop-. 

iſhly, and ramble without 
care or wit from one place ko. a- 
nother : but few can learne and. 
arch with. quietneſſe and dil-. 
action; which is the ue end of 


Travailing, 


F 
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Travelling. Refer therefore more 
to thy Inſtruction, and ſufficiency 
reall, then to the vaine glorious 
oftentation of babling, and to 
thatinkeRious itch of immetho- 
dicall prating. Neither unfitly 
only doth the over-nimble dif 
courſer in forraigne Countries let 
ſlip his words, but ſometimes dan- 
—_— For itisa very hard thing 
or a man that talketh much, 


ſometimes not tofaile : although 
he knoweth the matter of which 


he diſcourſeth: but it is impoſible 


for a man which knoweth not 


the manners and cuſtomes of the 


men and place before whom and 


where he is, to deliver his minde, 


not to erre and ſometimes moſt 


groſſely to be deceaved. Therefore 


let. 
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let every wiſe Travellour, with 
as much care as he may, ſacnfice 
unto the two ſhrines, to wit, of 
memory and ſilence: to memory, 
that he may hold faſt all things, 
which are good and profitable 
(for he ſhall according to the 
phraſe of Martiall, ſee ſome few 
good things, many indifferent, 
and very many ill examples : ) 
and that alſo he may refuſe the 
things, which arenot Convenient 
for a well nurtured education to 
follow : like thoſe ſtrong : and 
profitable ſcaines or nets, which 
reſerve the great and large fiſhes, 
but let the — Fuel fry 
drop backe againe into the ſea. Let 
him alſo ſacrifice to ſilence, if not 


equally, yet in a plentifull mea- 


fure, 


40 A Treatiſeef drrefoon, bow 
fure becauſe he which accor 
to the Poet, is like waterin a f 
ia to full of holes. toreſerye v 
judgementany. matter of im 
tant conſequence. But thou art 
dy to reply; or rather petem 
rily queſtion: me. Doſt thou 
hibit a Travellour to uſe thebei 
of his Tonuge, which is n 
acceptable to moſt men, and o 
ſerveth better then a carvoch 
paſſe away the dull lioures.] 
{wer, that my purpoſe is not 
ſtop their mouthes, which v 
diſtetrion can bridle their 
courſe: but only thus much 
moniſh thee, that thou beeſt 
a perpetuall terer of thy ov 
concernementss; Take liberty 
„gods name, faith a wiſe ma 


© 


an, bow 
according 


ina ſieve, 


ſerye with. 
of impor⸗ 
ou art rea- 
— 
— 
is moſt 
and often : 
rvoch to 
res. I an- 
s not to 
ch wich 
ar diC 
ach I ad. 
xeſt not 
7 ovvne 
erty{ in 
man) 
of 


| 
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„of ſpeaking, not only on the 


„ Way, but in the Inne, ifthou fin- 
„ deft fit co.npany : yea in any 
, convenient place, neither only 
„ before ſupper, but at, and after 
} it- But let thy ſpeech tend to 
,, ſome one of theſe ends; 
„ Which ſeeke and enquire of the 
„manners, lawes, ſite, and con- 
„ dition of each city; adde, vvhich 
„, diſcourſe of the Princes, warres 
„Events, and whatſoever is rare 
„and unuſuall. But alwaies 
„ thinke more wiſedome to be 
* _ in few then many words, 
,,{o the queſtions be appoſite and 


„ pithy. Seeke and enquire there- 


fore rather like a ſcholler, then like 
a Teacher. Diſcoutſe of other mens 


actions, reſound not thy owne- | 
Knowledge 
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knowledge or vaine glorious 
praiſes. | 

For that Travellour , which 
can abſtaine from any gloſle of 
his ovvne commendations,cometh 
neere the rundell of perfection, 
and is both happy, and ludicious. 
To the diſcreet modeſty of 
which elocution, two obſervati- 
ons do occur: the firſt isalwaics to 
endeayourif thou haſt not given 
thy name unto the muſes and their 
inſtructions, whereby to increaſe, 
or at leaſt wiſe lay the foundation 
of the neighbouring es) 
to get the acquaintance of honeſt 
and learned men. From theſe many 
| helpes may be eaſily obtained. For 


— 
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TOUS | ancient and moderne monu- 
ments, worthy the {jght in the ci- 
| tys thou paſſeſt thou alt have the 
le Ot | entrance into the moſt famous li- 
meth | braries.ſchooles,andColledges,and 
don, | ſee, not only the ourward ſurni- 
200. ** but the inmoſt m_ — 
e happy receptacles : beſides 

by the 2 theſe, thou 
a ſhalt avoide all thoſe circumſora- 
N | ncons and light, headed ramblers, 
which | infinuate themſelves, and 


of 
rvati- 
ies to 
ven 
Aber 
reale, | their nies into the ſociety 
— of uubricled young Travellours, 
iges 
oneſt 
nan 
I. For 
able 


and often, by che corrupting of 

the manners; lead them into all 
manner of hazard. For moſt True | 
is tharſentence of a learned mora- - 


ble M rig which indulge ka. | 
ME | rows} j doe decline 4 follower = 
cient — 2 * of 


4 = 


K 
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of Learning, and ingenuitie with 
kind of deteſtation. And. this gre: 
Commodity, ſhall they alfo, ol 
taine, by this happy converſatior 
that they ſhall ( if they will) re& 
fy, what before hath beene in the 
manners amiſſe. For learnin 
oſten doth profit more, by d 
ſtroying that which before w 
corrupt, then by implanting aft 
the emendation of our nature: 
that which is ſincere , it beir 
alwaies a greater labour to clear 
a woody and mariſh Count 
and to prepare, it then to ſovv it. 
this be ſo, how much importeth 
a wary & experienced judgeme 
(bud moſt of all a raw and gree 
one,) to deſire the company 
learned and honeſt men; bywhe 

converſati. 


* 

with 4 
$ great 
ſo, ob- 
cation: 
) recti 
in their 
arning 


by de 


it and ſhut the 
when contrariwiſe every diſcreet | 
man, chuſcth, a friend, as one 
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45 


| converſation ; a mans minde is 
inſtructed, 


oftner wholcſomely 
then vainely delighted? Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe conveniences, 
moſt people of this latter age, doe 
ſtrictly deſire ſuch company, and 
name thoſe, moſt commonly, good 
fellowes, and boone aſſociates which 
pleaſe them with ridiculous 
paſſages, and whet their Luxuri- 
rious fancies, by flattering their 
efferninate Inclinations : and ab- 


which with their grave and ſerious 
admonitions open a way to vertue, 


paſſadges of vice: 


would doe a medicine for his 


horte thoſe asſoure and diſtaſtefull, 


health, the more ſharpe, the more 
1 ſounde. | 


| 
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ſounde. And beſides; Not on 
there is no benefit gotten, by cot 
ſorting with fooliſh and deboi 
Company, but rather an infini 
heape of miſchiefes; whileſt fror 
their frivolous, and inſectious di 
courſe, the hearers draw mudd{ 
rather then water; and tak 
. pains to quench their thirſt, not i 
a river, but a Poole. For rightly ſay 
that wile man Seneca, We Come 
accuſtome our ſelves to learne th 
ill qualities of thoſe, which at 
indiffcrently good, then their yer 
tues. So Alexander the great (a 
Quintilian reporteth,) drew ſom 
vitious Imitations, from his maſte 
Leonidas, which being a valian 
and martiall Emperour, he conlc 
not ſhake off. Marcus Tullius alſe 

recordeth 


only 
con- 
eboiſt 
nfinite 
t from 
us diſ- 
audde, 
| take 
not in 
ly ſayd 
— 
rne the 
ch ate 
ir ver- 
eat (as 
ſome 
maſter 
valiant 
could 
18 allo 


ordeth 
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recordeth of ſome fantaſticall 
Rhetoricans, which being not 
able to expreſſe, the ſeverall gra- 
ces, and exellencies of their tutours, 
endeavoured only to follow, and 
imitate, ſuch frivolous geſtures, 
which were moſt unproper for 
either of them. So eaſily doe moſt 


men fall downewards, and ſo 


| prompt and ready a thing it is, to 


way of 


decline from the ro 


rough and laborious progrefſe 


of vertue, into the obvious path of 
vice and ſlothfullneſſe. True there- 
fore is that ſaying of Nilws, The 
firſt paſſages of vertue, and Ingeni- 
ous proceedings ſeeme hard unto 
the diſciple, uſe che nature 


of man it's very Infancy, is 
converſant in all licenſe and idle- 
| neſſe 


| 
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neſſe; hut to thoſe which arme 
with noble reſolution, hay 
p. ſſed unto the middeſt of th 
ſtegpe alce.. Tt; the vx ſeemet 
altogether light and eaſy. For oi 
ill manners being better qualifye, 
with the mixture of good c 
ſtomes, at the length are quite: 
poliſhed with the memory « 
thoſe pleaſures, which abhorr 
> _ reaſon. Of the force and ur 
py prevalency of this floth 
i | uſtome, another learned mc 

raliſt named Diadochus hath thel 
words. Great is the farce .q 
1 well in ſociety as in a 
s. For out ule wag 

ME u from g habit 

riſeth a 'narurall 1 ne 

to change; ismoſt — 
time 


OO Os 


Which ſote awiſe man abſtaine from 


8 
times impoſhble , It 

veth bim therfore which de- 
ſireth to travaile with proſie, 


-| and aferie, neither much to de- 


fire company, nor (yet) to mixe 
with . vor yet 
ta ramble to every merting of 


For the going abroa 


r — 53. hqyuner ar 


converſing with. every trivial 
= 

107 8 1 
r 
ſciplines and exerciſes, vhich be- 
fore he addicted himſelſe unto 


| D any 


— a ooo - 


ſtrange and ynknowne perlons. _ 


— - — 


vour to 
thoſe, from whom he may re- 
crave profitable information. 
For it doth often happen, char 
thoſe which are ſtrangers, and 
doe without much wWarineſſe 
deliver their mindes and-oppini- 
ons, are often enſnared by ſome 
certaine crafty Promoters or In- 
Oh how true formers , which .of- 
is this, ten takeaway not on- 
ly ſuch trifles as ones purſe, mo- 
nie and raiment : but alſo hen 
they have done that and much 
more, theſe men being conſci- 
ous of their ovvn unwwotthineſſe 
and obnoxious to the torments 
of an unquiet conſcience, they 
intice the ſecure prater into ſome 
=; OY 


— 


hs 
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velitatiom or ſtriſe of 


which! bei them craſtily 
bu wanker ry, 12 * grows = 
to of ces a capitall crime. 
And ſo often periſhech · wich 
his ufiprofitable , and row 
ling cle quence, chat unhap- 
py travellour, whoſe aime and 
vaine-glory, is to be knowne & 
hoaorec by his rowling tongue. 
Let cherfote every man, which 
pretendeth to enjoy the leaſt 
dramme of diſcretion , judici- 
owlly and adviledly conſider 
whar, and before whom hee in- 
tendeth to ſpeak: neither let him 
weigh only his conſcience, the 

ine meaning and ſence of 
choſe things which he is about 


to declare; but the conſequence 
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of theſe things he 
diſcourſe on, and the fidelity of 
the heaters before whom thoſe 
flying wordsareto be ler ilipp. 
For there are many, eſpecially in 
forraigne Nations ( amongſt 
whom much is conſecrated to 
guile, and little to honeſty ) 
which are of ſoc heady and for- 
ward a malice , that they ſtudy, 
endeavour, and labour nothing 
more, then to entice men into 
the ſnares of haſty language, 
from the dangerous implications 
of which, a ſodaine ruine may 
like ſome quick flaſhes of light- 
ning, ariſe. Therefore let every 
wary Travellour; ſet a watch 
upon his lipps, (which Homer 
calleth ſeptum Dentium) five 


er- 


8 
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| Werner ue, although hee may 


ſeeme able to diſsourſe, ſubtly, 
eloquently, and politely , yea 
and perhaps, without offence 
ofthe hearers: For amongſt ma- 
ny the very nimbleneſſe, and 
affable curioſity of the Wit, 
ſtirreth up malice ; and theſe 
which thinke to excell: others, 
and to gaine a generall admira- 
tion. from their hearers, or ra- 
ther ſpectators, are not ſeldome 
rent, into many diſgraces, by 
the biting and venemous teeth 

of ſnarling envy. 
Notwithſtanding a meane 
ought to bee impoſed upon 
this ſuſpition, only before the 
unknowne rabble let this cau- 
tion be exactly obſerved. But 
D 3 1 
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if thou haſt (perhaps) gotten a 
boſome friend, a man whom 
thou haſt obſerved to be diſcreet, 
and cordiall ; and ſuch an one, 
whom thou haſt ryed unto thy 
affaires, with the eternall bands 
of affection; open thy minde to 
this man; but diſcreetly and 
warily: : —— after the 
manner of òcipio the African, wvith 
his friend Servilius, as Ennius re- 


porteth. 


Abeur to ſpeake, he cal s his friend, 
with whome 
Oft lovingly and freely at his home 
He had diſcaurſ d, (when oft the 
day grew late, ) 
Of things were done, Where that 
the Senate ſate. 
| To 


J * 
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To whom moſt freely he might talke 
his minde - 

* of all buſineße a ſure cloſet 
finde. 

With whom be pleaſure great bad 
tane, and Toy , 

Whoſe noble ſoule no ſentence bad 

can ſway. 

A man that mild is, learned, faith- 

fall, juſt, 

Of nature ſweet, that never brake 
bis truſt. 

Of tongue facile and fluent, and 
content 

With that which is his owne, aud 
fairly ſpent. 

o_ and ſpeaking in good ſeas 

fon, al 

That be attempts to utter; *. 

can call 
D 4 T 
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Fo minde old and new actions, and 
can finde | 

For ſecrets, à cloſe harbour in bis 
minde. „ 

If thou haſt the good fortune 
to obtaine, ſo true a picture of 
friendſhip, as this deſcription 
doth afford, thou mayſt not feare 
to truſt thoſe ſecrets unto his 
lafe cuſtody ; which may diſ- 
creetly be permitted for a faith- 
full man to know. Yet ought 
good caution to be uſed, leaſt 
that our ludgement be deceaved, 
and left under the cover of 
friendſhip, may be hidden, the 
enticing and dangerous practi- 
ſes of a malitious enemy. Poiſons 
are often given (ſaith Hierom) 


covered with hony ,and thoſe 
| VICES 
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| vices often deceave, wich are 


adorned outwardly with the 
ſhape of vertues, Ovid ſpeaketh 
rightly. 
Afafe and common wayit is, for to 
deceave, 4; 
Vnder pretence of love which true 
love doth bereave. 

And tothe lame purpoſe 
Lacretius-: 
For as the Narſes which to children 


give 
Traubled with wormes thoſe ver- 
min to derive 


The bitter ¶( entury root, dee-rouch - 


the cuppe 
About the brims with a delitious- 


1 fo the filly knowledge yo the 


child 


358 aA Treatoft of direSion;how. 
May drinke the bitter potion, made- 
thus mild. 

Even thus alſo doe - theſe 
Quackſalvers of vitious and 
corrupt manners, endeavour to 
fer of with faire outward. ap- 
pearances, thoſe polluted acti - 
ons, they endeavour to infect o- 
thers withall.. For the moſt im- 

udent forehead cannot chuſe 

t bluſh ro commend any vice 
in its owne native vileneſſe, and 
abhorre to invite men to theſe 
rockes of the Syrens, without 
the outw¾yard Tinttares of eu- 
ſtome and luxury. Wherefore 
with great caution and moſt 
diligent obſervation, let ghar 
friend (whar ſocver he may aps 
peare) with whom thou wm 

N . ne 5 


„, them into the ſame d 
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neſt co participate thy counſels, 
be heeded : becauſe true friend- 
ſhip is rightly conglutinated , 
„ and ioyned — none, but 
„, thoſe which be equalls; and 
„ although one may be un- 
„equall before this knot, yet 
,, doth it allwaics after this re- 
„ ciprocall affection, equalize 
egree of 
„ fortune, and correſpondence: 
rightly therefore ſpeaketh chat 
eloquent Roman Lawyer · Mum 
tins felix: Friendſhip doth alwaies- 
either finde or make men equals. 
And St. Hierom let «particular 
man gliſter with galden robes, and 
from bus large cheſtes iet bis ſhi- 


duced . Charity 
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affection are not to be bought 
with. money : Friendſhip 
which once can end, hath ne- 
ver beene true or ſincere.Thence. 
allo hath proceeded that ancient 
proverbe of the Greekes ; That 
all things amongſt friends are com- 
mon: becauſe the parity and e- 
yo of. their minds doth. 
0 — all — 
s ol fortune, that the great - 
5 of che one can — be 
a hinderance unto the meaneſie 
of the other. But this parity of 
mindes, ſeemes rather to pro- 
ceede, from the ſource of their 
common inclination to vertue, 
and not from the contrary aps 
parent quality. Which conſent 
is ſo rate, and in. a manner ſo 


| impoſhbl= | 
L | 
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impoſſible to find, that v ma 
eaſily conjectute the liardneſſe 
of it from this one demon- 
ſtration. For who almoſt 
amongſt the generall- and mo- 
derne fort of people, doth not 
deſire to creepe into his neigh» 
bours ſecrets with the intent to 


deſtroy him, with a ſubtle and 


_ crafty intention, being rather at- 


med for ruine, then prepared 
to require the mutuall aide, and 
helpe of a friend? Many faire 
glozes and ſheyyes may be rea- 
dy (perhaps) amongſt the com- 
pany of our equalls, many plau · 
fable, and enticing pretences; | 
Oh how Either of tavour with | 
"= . ſuperiour magiſtrates , 


by imerpoſing ſome cfhicacions 


Petition, | 
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— by directing our fami- 
jar affaires, ina ſeeming ſmooth 
Courſe , which ſubtleties are 
wonderfully affected, by thoſe 
which rather deſire to abandon, 
then to ſeeke cordially for true 
friendſhip : Whereby they may 
perſwade ta young men, that 
they are moſt honeſt and right 
hearted good natures, and per- 
haps by theſe ſleiglits, they may 
purchaſe the opinion of wile 
men, being the more able by 
theſe jugglings to ſet upon the 
ſecure innocent, now over con- 
fident of their fidelities : when 
at the ſame moment in their 
hearts reigneth all ſort of guile, 
envy, malice, hatred, emulation 
| andheart-burnings, which he: 
> rf the 
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the Trojans out of the farall 
horſe of Epens, doe with a num- 
ber of molt ſtrange and ſodaine 
calumniations, ruſh out u 
their ſceure enemy, and drive 
him into perpetuall ruine and 
deſpaire. What feare, amaze- 
ment,vriefe, and horrour falleth 
then upon thoſe; which giving 
credit, unto theſe mens Syrenian 
enchantments, thought all their 
ſecrets, and follies to be 
buried in oblivion. What teares, 
vvhat mourning? 8 
When th image of that ſad night 

are 
TWhich was the laſt time of our being 
... | | 
' Therefore eſpecially beware, 


unto * 


J 
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| keſt, and whom thou chooſeſt 
to be thy boſome friend. Yea 
playing any game with thy own. | 
| brother by Hefiods direction. 
— A Fitneße chooſe 
L eaſt thou bis love,or elſe thy money 
|  tooſe. 0 
Conſider therefore maturely 
before thou plighteſt the troth 
of mutuall aftc&ion with any 
man, unto whom: thou Joſt 
truſt thy ſelſe. For acutely of 
this Cautele ſpeaketh Theogones 
in his learned morall directions 
to his friend. 
About thy friendſhip my mind troub. 
led i, 
Whither in love or batred I may 
miſſe. 
Theſe paſſages ſo obnoxious | 


to 


7 
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to dangers (perhaps) the too 
ſecure reader wil hardly beleeve; 


ſaying it is the property of a 
minde vexing itſelte betore ne- 
ceſſity doth require, to wait and 
5 it's owne dangers; often 
uſing that ſentence of the anci- 
ent Poet. | 
He that death in health doth feare, 
Looſeth all his quiet here. 
ludging it alſo to be an eaſier 
condition not tolive at all, then 
to be coop'd up with ſo many 
Circumſtances and conſ1derati- 
ons. And as thoſe, which are 
tortured by unskilfull and ſlow 
Phyſitions, would rather periſh 
by the head ſtrong obedience, 
unto their owne inflamed ap- 


| Pires, and irregular diſgeſtion, 


then 


— — pn COR 
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then live according to thoſe pre- 
cepts, which are the means of 
healch.So theſe improvident men 
would rather permit all their 
affaires to meere chance, and the 
uncertaine current of the times, 

then to regulate themſelves, in 
chooſing the demonſtrations of 
experience. To theſe men puffed 
up with the opinion of — 


own ſufficiency (chat I mia —_— 
$ _ Or 


over the ſluggiſh heavi 
her) wirnenor nor greed 


7 delire thoſe — 6 


omackes being al filled 
with crude =» .not 
— contemne 725 the Poet 
keth) ordinary viands, but 
= diſguſt bo pureſt elixac 


of — To cheſe 1 *. 
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I propoſe not the hard faces of 
ſundry: armies, regions, cities, 
Ilands, which have iodainly pe: 
ciſhed, with to much confidence 
and preſumption offecurity. But 
before thele mens faces | cxhibite 
the idea of their converſations, 
ſelected out of choice and true 
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Hiſtoties; which have b 

upon theinſebves fodaine de 

and moſt unfottunate ruines, by 
over” much truſt unto theſe 
which have deceaved their pro- 
ſeſſions, and catryed two faces 
under one — — — 
any ſupine or nt frequen 
—— . 2 lociery 
they meet ee 
racy of Vibulenu ibulenus againſt Bleſus 


(ornelins 
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Cornelius Tacitus his Annals: 
and afterwards let him ob- | 
ſerve, the fained and guile- : 
full friendſhip of (io Cri- 
ſpinus , towards his Pretor of 
Bythinia, Granius Marcellus: 
who having receaved from 
him, both encreaſe of many 
honours, and divers other bene- 
fits, becauſe he could Not to his 
dne deſires encreaſe bis fortunes, 
accuſed his friend unto that moſt 
cruell-Emperour , Tiberius, that 
he ſpoke ill againſt and iaveighed 
at the —— and diſſolute 
life of the Emperour. This mans 
ill example (faith Cor. farther) 
did Romanus Hiſpo, and many 
others follow ; which enqui- 
ring into many mens lives and 
| | actions, 


| 
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| a&ioas, did continually fearch 
about for ſome occaſion, where- 


by to feede the cruell defires 
of their Tyrannicall Prince. 
Hence (ſaith my author) many 
poore raſcalls follpwing this 
omoter, became rich, which 
y theſe baſe and unworthy 
iſes from the moſt meane 
places of birth and fortune, lif- 
ang uptheir heads, were upon 
a ſodaine groyne to be moſt 
powerfull and fortunate: Turne 
to the 7. chap. of the feoond 
booke of Amals, and there thou 
ſhalt find Libe Druſus accuſed 
of treaſon by his moſt intimate 
and familiar friend Firmus Cato. 


Druſus (it is the hiſtorians re. 


port) by his ill and deboiſt 
example, 
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example, this ( ato, enticed and 


lead on to all laſciviouſneſſe; 
and afterwards drew him into 
debt; and engaged his land in 
morg 75 and uſury: And 
molt fairhfully for a Tiwe did 
he deale with this his friend in 
———— affaires; untill he 
had gotten firme arguments and 
— to make good what 
he perfidiouſly intended. Theſe 
being once ready he openeth his 
accuſation unto Fla. Veſcularius, 
and this under the rem 
Friendflp, through moſt i 
treachery, — his Friend 
into the;moſt hard extremity , 
he poſſibly could deviſe: But 


the defptrate youth ſuſpecting 
and beginning to vene-this per. 


ious 
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fidious accuſation, declined into 
that height of griete and paſſion, 
chat he ran himlſelfe — 
the body with his ovvne rapier. 
But this moderne example rela- 
ted by Samuell Bruno in his Por- 

all voyage; is a moſt exact 
teſtimony of the infidelity of 
many which make faire ſhewes 
and profeſſe, at. che beginning of 
— — — 


cy. Thete is alaw (ſaith Bruno) 


in Spaine, that it is lavvfull for 


no man whatſoever ( except 


thoſe merchants which bring 


corne or other neceſlary provis 


| ſion into the Country) to carry 


thence any coine ſtamped in the 
Kings mint : He which tranſ- 
grelle this law without re- 

| demption 
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jon is fold, and bound 
to the oare as a gally-{lave ; (and) 
his goods and ſhip confiſcated. 
It fortuned at my being at Lis- 
bone there rode in the Haven 4. 
ſhips; two of Roterdam, one of 
Enchuiſen, and one alſo of Acer. 
1 t, in theſe there was hidden 
ides many gemmes of the 
orientall Indies, great ſtore of 
coined money. Three of the 
ſhips aſſoone as they might, 
hoiſed ſaile and departed with- 
out diſcovery. But the fourth, 
(being one of the Roterdam, 
ſhips) ſtaied unfortunately be- 
hind. For the maſter or chiefe 
marchant of that ſhip, by name 
Cornelius Hoppe, a man well 
thought on, and of good eſti- 
mation 


und 
nd) 
red. 
Li- 


4 
e of 
heros 


den 
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eſtimation amongſt} his Coun- 
try men, had entertained a 
young fellow for his ſcribe or 
ſecretary, which at the firſt ap- 
pearance ſeemed to be very to- 
wardly, and diſcreet : but was 
indeed a very malitious, and in 


ſolent natur d fellow. This 


the | ſcribe a little before their inten- 


of 
the 

he, 
hk 
rh, 
m, 
* 
iefe 
ume 
vell 
ſti 
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tion of departure, entreated his 
maſter to lend him 500 Rials of 
8. which (becauſe he refuſed to 
give an accompt how he meaned 
to diſpend them, ) 3 | 
he moſt malitiouſly and treache- 
 rouſly forthvvich repaired to the 
magiſtrate, accuſing his maſter, 
and other of his Countrymen 
for carrying away coined filver 
againſt the Law, Vpon this 
E accuſition 
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accuſation ; forthwith foure 
Spaniſh pallies filled with ar- 
med ſouldiers, are directed to 
ſearch the ſhip, which forth- 
with they to found the 
moneys, and tooke away 
the other merchandiſe. But 
yet this baſe promooter had no 
ſhare of the prize (according 
to the lavv, which afhgneth a 
third part to the accuſer) ſo 
that in this part, the.proverbe 
Was verifyed, The treaſon is 
often well liked, amet in — 
tour is not regarded. This ſhi 
was aſter ſold, by the evict. 
nour unto forme merchants of 
Germany, Thus far Bruno. Not 
unlike is that practiſe of Hen. 
Greens mentioned ' in Abecuck 
Pricket 
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Pricket. his voyage recorded 
in Mr; Pur. Pilgrims; vuho was 
kindly entertained {as aſcribe) 
by Hen. Hudfen to ſerve in his 
laſt Northweſt diſcovery, and 
at length betraied Fiidfax' his 
ſonne, and many more to. the 
mercileſſe clement ofthe ſea, or 
the more mercileſſe Torment of 
hunger. The hiſtory is worth a 
reading and over- large to be in 
this place inſerted. To cheſe ( be- 
ſides what ordinary experience 
may afford) l could adde infinite 
ſtore of examples.out of T. Livi- 
Ce. acitus, al. Maxumus, Anm. 
Macellinus, and of publike cala- 


lemicalll of Iul. .Frentinus-, = 


that already I have ſtayed to long 
1071 A 
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upon this evident obſervation, 
which muſt — —— 
of experience then of Hi ' 
b — contented to * 
the very limits of the right 
paſſage of profitable trayell, 
then to be troubl. ſome all the 
way. with overmuch chat; 
knowing in Lucretius his ſimi- 
33 ge 
That the rare ſeldome tone of the 
pure ſan : 
Is better then all clamoar that ere 
came „ 
' Fromthe loquacieus Crenes --- 
Onely thus much let me adde 
by way of corollary, unto the 
On how former obſervation, that 
true! there are no Snares or 


dangers more full of ruine, then 
thoſe 
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| thoſe which proceed, and draw. 


their beginnings, from the In- 


| ventions, aud practices of our 


friends, ſervants, clients, ſons, 
nay (which is ſcarce credible a- 
mongſt many,) from the ſectet 
plots and machinations of thoſe 
which drſire to appeare our 
moſt loving, and complacent 
wives. For rightly ſaid. Cicero, 
when he aſſured his brother ;thar 
thoſe evils are the moſt dange- 
rous, Which procecd. from Do- 
meſtique Authors. Truly ſpea- 
k-th allo. the ſatyricall Poet, in 
this rather wholeſomely bitter, 
then ſcurriloully ſatyricall. 
0h Corydon Corydon ! thinkeft thou 
there may bee 
A ſecret in arich mans houſe thats 
free? E 3 For 
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For if the ſervants hold their peace 
and ſpeak 
Nothing at all, yet will his Cattell 
breake | 
Into a wild relation: dogs, nay poſts 
Will bobre day declare to the next 
boſtes 
What be but thought at midnight : 
and will heare 
That the head Cook, and Clarke ſaid 
ore their beere. 
For (thinkeſt thou theſe doe feare 
tinvent a crime 
Agatnſt their maſter * if at any time 
They may by Rumours thoſe tough 
blowes once ſave - 
Or elſe revenge them, Which their 
maſter Nave 
Nay rat ber then they' | ſecret keepe, 
what they | | 
Bat 
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But Chance for to Jubpet, they 
ſlip away 
And bunt the Corners of the ſtreets, 
to beare 
Or tell, what be doth in 1 his wine or 
beere. 
Aske theſe therefore what from me 
thou wouldſt know ; 


They hold their peace : 
they will ſhe w 


A * then to-drinke in private 


nay rather 


of Rolle vine or the beſt Ale a cup. 
We rightly ought to leade our lives 
for theſe 
And many cauſes ; but leaſt that we 
leeſe 
Our reputation, is the Ne cauſe 
That ſhould well teach us, rather 
then the lawes. | 


ry ” 
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And in the ſixth concerning 
the humorous condition of the 
other part of a family, namely a 
wife, not unfitly the Satyre hath 
diſcourſed. For 
There hardly is a woman to be 
» found 
That vill not on each ſmall occaſion 
found | 
Louder then many clockes «--- And 
the ancient Poet Heſiod giveth 
them this right character. 
Then a good woman nothing better is 
For to be had; or tocompleate our 
bliſse. 
Haine then an expenſive wife 
there's not 
A fire more furious, or a flame more 
bot. 
Al fire that roaſteth men, without a 
brand: A 


1 
| 4 flame that ſoone conjumeth goods 
| - axd land. | 


Generally is this corollary com + 
prized by Petrarch in his Epiſtle. 
unto Andreas the Biſhop. of Bo- 
nonia. There is nothing, quoth . 
he, amongſt all che difficulties 
of our life mote hard to be kept 
in order, then fidelity. Therefore 
thou ſhalt perceave thoſe whicii 
live with thee, feldame merry, 
often ſorrowfull; never equall 
in their addictions, but alwaies 
various. I feare that ſaying of Se» 
neca to Lucilius: Nothing ſoo- 
ner doth vaniſh, and grow di- 
ſtaſtefull, then affection. I feare: 
that verſe or exclamation of Ver- 
gil the princeo*thelatine-poers; 
O harmefull love! no wight can tall; 
E 5 hut: 
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bat thou men too, doſt oft com- 
pell! 

Wherefore if to a man purpo- 
ſing to remaine in his owne 
Country, ſuch dangers, ſnares, 
and entrapments are created by 
his owne people; nothing is 
more to be avoided by a Tra- 
vellour then too much openeſſe 
eſpecially if he have no friend, 
but ſuch as Bias the Philoſopher 
did uſe to chooſe, wham he a- 
gaine might _ occaſion hate: 

and if he ſuſpecteth danger a- 
— ſome —— — 
as amongſt wild {and 
rous beaſts Theſe ire: — 
although he obſerve, yet let 
him avoide to expreſſe them in 
his countenance, geſture; or. re- 


gard ;, 
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gard; either yet let him ſuffer 
them to appeare in that ſparing 
diſcourſe, he doth ſometimes 
uſe : eſpecially let him decline 
to ſhew any diffidence or di- 
ſtruſt of thoſe, with whom he 
more familiarly converſeth at 
Table, or at leaſtwviſe any diſtaſt 
of their manners. For nothing 
is more inhumane, indiſcreet or 
more undecent then to brow- 
beat thoſe: which (bee they 

ers „ or otherwiſe) fic 
neere, us at Table, or diſcourſe 
with us familiarly. Fot by this 
meanes a Travellour outwatdly 
deſigneth himſelſe to be poſ- 
ſeſled with puſillanimity, and 
unworthy feare, and by his to 
humble. ſubmiſſion: armeth a- 
gainſt! 
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againſt his thtoat, and repu - 
tation the ſword and weapon 
of every cut · throat: let him ra- 
ther colour all exception with 
the various coverture of affabili- 
ty, and civill courteſy , That 
nothing may. appeare in him 
obſcure, blew, or truculent, but 
chat he may ſeeme to all feſtive, 
yet adorned vvith a certaine be- 
comming gravity ; that in his 
countenance may. be diſcerned 
the vigar of a moderate, and 
well qualified ſpirit, mixed 
with a nimble and heroique in- 
Auence. Suetonius relateth of Au- 
guſtus cejar that he had eyes of ſo 
majeſtique a quality, that he ſee- 
med to dart from them, the 
very Ries of Majeſtic. Tho 

ſame- 
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ſame is ſtoried of Thegdofins 
L by Zmilius Probus, in the de- 
dication of that little (compend) 
commentary concerning the 
the lives of the moſt famous 
Generals, by ſome aſcribed unto 
Cor: Nepos; where he ſpeaketh 
unto his booke in this man- 
ner. 

Feare not (my little booke) bis yellow 
haire | 
Encircled with a ſparkling (romne. 

But dare 
For to ſalute his bright majeſtick eyes 
Which carry ſplendour, like the 

Serene yes. 
Titus alſo Veſpaſian from his Co- 
mitie mixed with his well tem- 
pered aſpect, was called the ve- 
ry delight of the nations. So alſo 


. 
* 
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alſo in his Panegyrique lim re- 
po of Trajan, pag : 5, that he 
ad an incredible dignity in lis 
countenance ; of whom Sex. 
Aurelius Viftor - reporteth, that 
he ſo caryed himſelfe in the ad- 
miniſtration of the Imperiall 
affaires that the moſt admurable 
wits of the beſt voriters can 
ſcarſe expreſſethe dignity of his 
actions; ſo farre is it from the 
truth that Plinie did flatter this 
Prince, it now being the ſumme 
of all good ſubjects wiſhes to 
defire, their ſoveraignes may 
enjoy the peaceable times of 
Auguſtus, and the vertues of Tra-. 
| jan, Claudian allo ſpeaking of 
che right noble & valiant gene- 
| rall Stilico hach theſe ords. 
I Then. 


1s 


| 
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Then (in thy youth) moſt gravely 
didſ} thou goe | 
And yet moſt lively geſtures didſt 
thou ſhow. 
Thy following happy ations were 
forſpoke ER 
By theſe 2 beames, thy eye⸗ 
lids from them broke: 
The ſevere Parthian nobles were 
ama d, 
At thoſe full numerous aſpects thou 
raiſd: N f 
And Perſian Caunes when they be+ 
held a gueſt 
Like thee, have ſighed, drinking at 
a Feaſt. 724 
The ſame hath theſe verſes 
in the commendation of man: 
1 
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Thy eyes a temper keepe, whom - 
neither ra 

Doth over ſharpen, or * thy 
age; 

Neither doth fudden tempeſts i in 
thy face, 

The genuine favour of thy cheekes. 
diſgrace. 

And of Honorius, 

Thee the fayre Enipeus and thee 
wood TY 

Dodone once beholding filing ſtood: 

And. thoſe hard oles, which to Cha. 

onians yeeld 

Their food, mow ſeeing thee danc d 
round the feild. 

On the other ſide, contrariwviſe 
Theocritus deſcribes the unhoſ- 
pitall youth: 

He had no luſtrein bis looks no flame 


; 


* thewild 


— and pofuably. 8g 


| Of lively vigor ever warm theſame. 


ut be obfery'4 all men, «s doth 


Beaſts of the feill, or 4s a threat- 


ned child. 


All which ſentences gathered 


to a head, ſhew us that this cau- 


tion ot mixing comity with vi- 


gor in our countenances, is both 
neceſlaty, and becomming; for 
the forehead is (as it were) the 
Index of the minde, and often 
from the countenance may be 
conjectured that which is fixed 


in the ſoule. In this moſt worthy 


part are depoled · (thoſe) the 
moſt exact errors and perfecti- 


ons of nature, which frequently 


are the obſcure ſignifications of 
our miners. The truth of which 
ſentence 


- 


F 
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ſentence may be more fully gas 
thered out of thoſe bookes of 
Phyſyologie written by B. Porta: 
in the which, ſtrange and rare 
conjectures (from the quality of 
the countenance) of our hu- 
mane nature are comprized. A- 
cutely and philoſophically wri- 
teth C. Plinius in the i booke 
of his Nat: Hiſtory. Only man 


(Mieth he) hath a face, other 


creatures only have a mouth or 
beake, Other creatures have in- 
deed a forchead, but only the 


forchead of a man ſheweth 


mirth, or ſorgovv, anger or mer · 
cy. In the upper part of this are 
placed the browes, which only 
are moveable amongſt men. 


Theſe eſpecically ſhew 2 


— — 
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and diſdaine. In other places 
ride hath his conceptacle, or 
place of birth; but in theſe his 
abode. It is begotten in the heart; 
but it aſcendech hicher, and 
heere hangeth; and is placed. 
Mixe therefore theſe ſignes 
in thy daily converſation 
which are able amongſt for- 
raigne , nay amongſt barba- 
rous nations to obtaine thee 
avoid thoſe ruſticke, manners, 
which Tranio objecteth to his 


1] fellow fhve in the ancient co- 


medy. Moſell. * 
| G: quam confilenter loguitur? 
fue! T. At te Iupiter »» ditq, omnes 
perdant!obolmiſti allium Germans in- 
honies,, Ruſticus, Hircus, 5) 
r 15 
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ſuis, Canis, Capra (ommiſts | The 
words are 30 ranke fora.tran- 
ſlation. The avoidance of ſuch 
unmannerly evacuations are 
beſt learned by experience; for 
they are as loathſome to any 
Ingenious man, as odious in 
their owne natures and quali- 
ries. | 
This eſpeciall caution being 
heedfully obſerved, it ſhall not 
be amiſſe to adde this part to 
the former, which being nrg- 
lected, oſten bringeth incom» 
parable dangets, upon the un- 
wary travellour. Therefore a 
travetlourinuſt be admoniſhed 


with eſpeciall heed, chat whilſt 


he reſideth amongſt unknowne 


men in a forraigne Country, he. 


make 


$4 
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make not to bold, or be to in- 


quiſitive into cheix ſecret abs 
faires. 

And this caution is for three 
eſpeciall reaſons, to be adhibi- 
red. Firſt leaſt by mingling ſome 
thing of our affaires, we ma 
make our ſelves ſuſpected to our 
owne Country : and ſo we may 
returne either unwellcome, or 
our returne be forbidden. Thus 
was Reginald Poole, and R. Allen 
both -Engliſh Cardinals out- 
lavved and proſcribed, for dea- 
ling in forraigne affaires and 
ſeeking the ruine of their Coun- 
try. Secondly leaſt by over curi- 
ouſly enquiring ofthe holies, or 
ſecret political affaires of other 
nations, we may by chance ler 


fall 
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fall ſome words, which may 
draw on an Inconvenience 
upon us, or may be ill —_— 
A Rrange wiſe men. Mo 
Hiſtory. ſtrange is that rela- 
tion; which S. Bruns a ſwitzer 
and Chyrurgion to the fortreſſe 
of Naſſaw in the Eaſt Indies hath 
committed to memory in his 
ſecond African Iournall; which 
is not altogether unfitting to be 
applyed to this Topical caution, 
Being not farre from the Pro» 
montory of (apo Monte amongſt 
the Ethiopians or Negroes duvel- 
ling there abouts , he had heard 
his Cap: Thomas Peeterfou a Flu- 
ſhinger ſay, that the devill of late 
had e in the: adjoining 
woods a moſt horrible: noiſe, 
- Imiperiouſly 
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Imperiouſly requiring ſacrifices 
—— — 
Whereuponl enquired, where 
thoſe ſacrifices ſhould be made; 
who told me hard by, in the ad- 
ioyning grove : but that none 
would be admitted to the cele- 
bration of theſe infernall holies 
(bur che King whole name was 
aba 3 = — and 
counſellors.) At the day appoin- 
ted 1 my ſelfe, — — ; 
heard a moſt inarticulate and 
hollow terrible noiſe: and ſaw 
how thoſe woemen and chil- 
dren (which for the meaneſſe 
of their condition could not be 
adtnitted to the ſacrifice,) ran a- 
Way to theit houſes and caves 
with extreme feare, After = [ 
1 
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ſaw divers and many ſortes and 
diſhes of meat to be carried into 
the wood, as rice, venizon , 
hens, wineand a drinke called 
Mellicratos of an excellent taſte. 


Being deſirous to knew whe- 


ther this extraotdinatie cheere 


was conveyed, I preſently found 
a Companion of mine which 


had been in thoſe plages before: 


but aſſoone as the Ethiopians ſavv 
us come neere they  howled 
out, extreamely threatning us, 
that if we did offer to ſtirre one 
foot forward, without mercy 
their gods, (or rather devils) 
Suangi, and Cricry would teare 
us in pieces. We notwithſtan» 
ding their menaces and threats 
came nearer, which the devill 

perceaving 


rr Py 
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and being uowillic 

to be — or with the —— 
of any Chriſtians, did ſo violent. 
ly vrge his black coloured infer⸗ 
nall ſervants, chat they me 0 
viouſly beat S. Bruno a 

companion, that they left them 
for: dead in the \Phice yet not- 
withſtanding they at laſt got 
home to the hinz and 4 while 
after reſarted to Thaba l lamour 
the King, with their Ca ptaine for 
ſatisſaction, telling that ſwarthy 
Monarch, that no merchants 
would hencofar wards trade in 
his country, it the nation with- 
out due GiisfRion ſhould offer 
ſuch cruel wrongs. The king ha- 
ving heard them out, told them 
that whatſoever had beene done, 


F Was 
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was effected by the command 
of (ry cry alone; and that we 


could not with any reaſon com- | 


plaine of injury. For ſince their 
nationall rites and holies did not 
pertaine to us; we rather ought 
to abſtaine from the curious 
ſearchthereof; becauſe we came 
not thither for any devotion or 
good will, but rather to enquire 
of their ceremoniesand deride 
them. Vpon the hearing ofthis 


ſpeech, the Captaine was (con- 


tentedly) pacyfiyed, as ſuppoſing 
the contents to be not altogether 
unreaſonable. The devill had 


perſwaded this miſerable King, 


that he ſhould fly from place to 
place after his death, and be his 
inſeparable companion, * 

c 
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hee tooke for a great favour. 
Ric. Tobnſon in his voyage to the 
Samoyeds Country, beyond the 
river Obb, alſo informeth us, of 
their ſtrange iugglings, mira- 
culous incantrtions, and devil- 
liſh ſacrifices of deare and cer- 
taine fowles, which they were 
moſt unwilling to let him ſee ; 
telling him that the being pre- 
ſent at their clamorous facrifices, 
would be dangerous. And (if my 
memoryFfail me not )as l remem - 
ber I have read of a voyage in- 
to the North of Greenland, where 
the Engliſh found ſome of the 
ſavage Inhabitants ſacrificing at a 
fire, which they would not goe 
into, neither che neere the 
ſmoke; but would have had the 

e 
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Engliſh have come neer, which 
they ſhunned fearing danger, un- 
til at laſt the fire was put out. Alſo 
moſt ſtrange are thole ſacrifices, 
of the ſunne; which Fer. Magag- 
lianes mentioneth, he ſaw per- 
formed by ſome old Beldames at 
the-Iland of Mathan, not farre 
from Zubut, which is about 50 
leagues from Cattag han. Neither 
come behind, ſot monſtrous and 
cruell Impiety, thoſe ancient {a- 
crifices of thePernvians and Mexi- 
cans in the Weſt-IndiaF, who 
conſumed many. thouſands of 
men yeerely to their Yieziliputzli, 
and thought to prohibit the en- 
terance ofcheS arvargs by theſe 
inhumane butcheries. 
Alſo we muſt adviſe our tra- 
vellour 
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vellout, not to be over-inquiſi- 
tive · into the ſecrets of other 
Countries, eſpecially, of Religi- 
on; and commerce; becauſe often 
ſuch have been taken for ſpies, as 
appeareth in the hiſtory of Iobn 
Newbery and his Companions 
at O:mus and Goa recorded by ls. 
Huigben Nun Linſaboten of Hur. 


lean , and of. Antony March; who 
(akhough his priviledges ſce- 


med to allow thereof) travailing 
into the Samqyeds Country and 
having diſpended in furres iooo 
rables or markes Sterling, was 
not only delivered of his warm 
and pretious burthen, but threa- 
tefied and fined), and his Ruf 
ſervant Bodan, whipped upon 
the Pudkey an} impriſoned. This 


= 
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isalſo the reafon that all thoſe 
Eaſtern nations of Ruſſcia, Cat baia, 
Tartaria China ſuffer fewo for- 
raigners to goe back for their 
Countties, being once admitted, 
leaſt they ſhould informe of 
their manner and quality of go- 
vernment. But eſpecially the 
Chinois or as they name them- 
ſelves the Tamegnies, are herein 
| moſt ſcrupulous. Thirdly we 
muſt ayoideto much nicety in 
oblervation, leſt that bymingling 
confuſed notions together, we 
looſe our times of ſtudying ; and 
ſo oſten a Travellour beginneth 
to think himſelſe a Doctor; before 
he rightly be accompted a Di, 
ciple. but eſpecially the firſt con- 


ſidetation of fidelity towards 
ones 


q 
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ones proper Country is to be re- 
garde J. For unto this one thing, 
as to the ſole end and Terminati- 
on, ought all our political inten- 
tions and actions to be reduced; 
to wit, that we may profit & be. 
nefit our Country. Neicher can 
there be almoſt any deed fo in» 
gratefull or hainous which doth 
exceede the treachery intended 
ag inſt a mans Country. Becauſe 
this, as a publique parent doth 
require-a higher meaſure of du- 


ty, then either reſpect of father 
or mother; children, wife, or 
Kinſemen : by, how much 


more publique happineſſes, and 
permanences doth prevaile 
with all good minds, mòte then 
private affaires. Miſerable (there. 
: "I fore) 


104 4 Dunk ef dereiin Jos ; 
fore) and moſt execrable 
fore is that impiety, and ingra- 


titude which in forraigne ot 


Tranſmarine regions doth en- 
deavour to Altube the peace 
and commodities of 'a mans 

roper Countrey,vwherin it plea- 
2 Gol to — — 
education For this vice of pro- 
dition ſhevveth the will, and not 
the neceſſity ( which here hath 
no place at all.) And certaine- 
ly in this kinꝗ there are no clearer 
examples of unnaturall and ig. 
noble perfidy then in that hiſtory 
which the L. Biſhop G. Carle- 
ton hath entitled a thankefull 
remembrance of Gods mercy ; 
which conteineth the home- 


bred and forraigne treaſons of 
| the 


| 


— .____s. 
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Englih and others inten- 
jnſt the ſacred perſons of 
Qusene Elizabeth, and K. James. 
Vet may not forchwich this odi- 


refeaux be impoſed upon every 
one; which in forraigne parts 
moveth”; himſelfe ſomething 
more chen ordinary in appea- 
rance againſt the moderne pro- 
ceedings of his Country, Far(as 
it ſermeth to me) theſe three 
cauſes may /excuſe an activeman 
ig- moving againſt che affaires ex- 
teriour of his owne nition , 
without admittance of the for- 
mer odious title. The fieſt excep- 
y : | tion is, ifchat a man travell ioto 
ne · tranſmarine regions, to dus. 
of end and purpoſe chat hem iy by 
F 8 12 
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his ſufficient infinuations into 
forraigne affaires profit the ſame: 
and that he may reſtore it into a 
better ſtate by exotique phyſick, 
being now mortally ill and ſicke 
by the many diſtempers of ill 
government. The truth of 
which canon may bee appro- 
ved by the examples, and practi- 
ſes of divers famous, and wor- 
thy men : As of Themiſtocles, 
which fled rather then travelled 
into Perſia and inſinuated him- 
ſelfe into the fauour of the King 
by profeſſing himſclfe an enemy 
to his owne nation: and by this 
meanes as alſo by 2 or 
moderating the powers of Tiſſa- 

ßpbernes, did more good to his 

friends at Athens ; then om | 
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he compelled Xerxes to fly 
through the 1 in a ſi 
pinnace. So Cyrw the — 
monarch receaved into his 
power, the city of Babylon be- 
traied unto him by his Sub- 
ſect Araſpis, which fled thi- 
ther for proſtituting the wife 
of Abradates : or rather as o- 
thers report, ſb Darius the 
ſonne of Ehſtaſpi triumphed 
over the afore mentioned ci- 


9, by — helpe of his faith- 
ull ſervant 


as Tr 
— * and booke 


— In this 
ner did Tarquinius — 
up unto by Gabe ah Ge 
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betraying forme counſels of the 
Romans j and by C_ 
— himſelſe; reporung 
it to be the cruell deed of his 
tyrannicall father. So Hanniball 
flying from the deſtruction of 
his Countrey, unto Antiochus the 
Indian monarch, under pretence 
of Counſell, did more good to 
his afflicted Countreymen at 
Carthage, then to either Rome or 
Zuſa. So Alcibiades alchough 
baniſhed by his Citizens, and 
fiying to Lacedemon, opened cer- 
tine paſſages of ſtate againſt his 
Country, yet by acquaintance 
with the wice of Ais their titu- 
Ur King, and by ſt ſigailying their 
preparations, did expell a de- 
pony miſ ry from his Athe:.t» 


CNS 
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ans. So Phecyon, Ariſtides, Demo- 
fthenes, Tullius, Seneca, and ma- 
ny others ancientand moderne, 
although ſome were banifhed 
and forme travelled voluntarily 
out of their Countrey, yet either 
with their perſons, or counſells 
they were never wanting to 
their friends. 

The ſecond defence againſt 
this unhappy attribute may ariſe 
from this ſubſequent originall. 
For it ſeemeth not unjuſt that 
noble men debarred of their 
ti.les ſhould enter againe or ra- 
ther returne into Voir Coun» 
tries, to claime thoſe honors 
which are due unto them . 
Wherefore in my opinion Corio- 
lun, and Tarquinius ate not fo 

a much 
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much to be reprehended : (nei- 
ther yet Edward the fourth of 
England, becauſe in armour ac- 
companied with warlike 
troopes he returned into his 
Countrey from Burgundie,) be- 
cauſe they came but to challenge 
their ancient titles; and promi- 
ſed amendement of their former 
offences. The ſame, (perhaps) 
is to be thought, of — ur- 
named Bullingbroote which be- 
ing condemned unto baniſh. 
ment, by Richard of Burdeaux 
King of England, under pretence 
of ſuing hie livery for the Duke- 
dome of Lancaſter, (he being ba- 
niſhed Earle of Hereford) re- 
turned againe before his time 
inco England and landed, under 


this 


„ mn — 1 — 
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this pretence, with armed for- 
raigne troopes at Ravenſpurg in 
. Ne Wü Role 
men are not to be thought, in 
my opinion, traitours to their 
Countrey ; which returne 'to 
ſeek that which by the Law of 
nations, and nature, of right be- 
longeth to them; neither when 
they are mingled with the aſ- 
faires of other common wealths, 
(perchance) not belonging unto 
them, but rather contrarivviſe 
ſometimes dangerous, if ſo bee, 
by theſe courſes, they may in 
future bes profitable to Meir 
Country, or in ſome meaſure, 
without manifeſt diſadvantage 
unto their Country, profit them» 
ſelves, The truth of which al- 

ſertion 


4 


— 
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affectiom appeareth in the al- 
lowed voyages of many tra- 
vellours, which paſſed and te- 
paſſed with good leave unto 
ally to be obſerved by us; that 
whilſt we ſeeke our owne pro- 
fit, we invade not, the rights 


of other men. For if we oft:r at 


this unjuſtice, forthw¾ith will, 
without doubt, ariſe amongſt us 
ruine, ſedition, and the de- 
ſtruction of out common- 
wealth; (although ſometimes 


perhaps the author be but a 


meaneꝛ private man; and often 
that miſchiefe followseth, which 
Ariſtepbanes remembreth in the 
Comedy o: the Acarnaniaus. 


. 


ES 
When they come once to late, tbem⸗ 
felves they thru: 
From une place to another, then 


needs muff 
Wiileſt each will bave the chiefe ſt 


part, the reſÞ* + 
"mln. : and” all peace they 


muſs deteſt. - 

The third defence againſt this 
vice of over much activity, or 
rather bound, which keepes it 
within the order of fidelity; yet 
permits a travellour to · mingle 
Counſels, & friendly rodiſcoutſe 
with the enemies of his Couns | 
trey; ſo that he avoide the vice of 
impious creachery, and doth en- 
deavour to doe his Country or 


Countreymen good. And this 


courſe without any offence to 


their 
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their citizens, tooke Themiſtocles, | Þ 
Thrafibulus, Zopyrus, Harmodius n 
and Ariſtogiton, (beriton and Me- «| 
nalippus ; Neantbes, Cycizenus and || g 
Nicomachus. Yet notwirhſtan- ||. c 
ding ſome of theſe by the unru- || t 
ly multitude had before bin ba- || x 
niſhed unjuſtly from theirCoun. || | 
| 


try and grieveoully mulcted a- 
gainſt all equity. -Thus by the 
Atbeniaus, Phacyen, Ariſtides, and 
Themiſtecles, yea and that fa- 
mous Hi Thucidides 4 al- 


demnation of juſt men, Ari. 
fioteles thus hath it i 3. c. 9. of his 


. 
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Politique. Thele men ( mea- 
ning the confuſed rabble) in 
this action had no regard to the 
good oftheir city; but by oſtra- 


Jciſmes and tumults, under pre- 


tences of conſultation with the 
publique enemies, they puni- 
ſhed their beſt Patriots. So alſo 
amongſt the Romans E (am- 
lus, after he had expulſed the 


Gallogrecians or rather the Seno- 


nes from the city, was ſent into 


Exile, becauſe ag, Fal. ſayeth, be- 
ing Tribu as accuſed to 
have taken 1 pounds out of 


the treaſury; when chat money 

(as it was well knovvnt) being 

Nase by che Gaules, had peri- 

d in the Combat. Much bets 

ter therefore and more _ 
i 


* 


PRES 
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did the Ephori of the Lacedemoni- | 


ans deale- with their generall 
Pauſanias, whom. (although he 
was certainely by his owne 
friend 4rgumius Accuſed to have 
dealt about the change of his 
Countreys government with 
the King of Perſia) they would 
not ſudainely apprehend, untill 

is ovvne conſeſſions, drawne 
on by the youth, made his trea- 
chery apparent. The hiſtory is 
worth the conſideration ; and 
' written ina moſt choiſe and e- 
legant latin ſtile by (Cornelius Ne- 
pos,, in his booke of the lives 
of (the) moſt excellent generals. 
Valerius Maximus alſo may ſup- 


ply the like examples in his 


chapter of fidelity. 
Let 


— — — — 
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we Let therefore be alwaies con» 
he | verſant, before the cies of a tra- 
— vellour, piety tqwards god; and 
— reſiding in his moſt inward af- 
his] fections, a Faithfull, conſtant, 
ich and perpetuall love towards his 
114 | country. For if it be neceſſary for 
ei} ever Chriſtian man alwaies to 
thinke of God; and to remem - 
ber his benefits with a gratefull 
commcmoration; as alſo to di- 
A rect our humble petitions, and 
Ie, | Prayers for the enjoyment of 
— thoſe bleſſings which every day 
we receave from omnipotent 
and ſacred Majeſtie of heaven: 
72 _ * more fervently 

. | (it herein by any, any meane 
—_ is to bee held ctr travel. 
wo lour to addict himſelfe unto this 
| holy 


ne 
Le 
is 


ves 
als. 


with an immaculate love of |" 
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holy duty ; which continuall 
m— not only the diff 
culties and dangers common to 
other men, but alſo undertaketh 
ſometimes a combat with dan» 
gers themſelves. And to this 
religious feare of god, let the 
love of our countrey ſucced in 
the next place. For rightly ſaied 
he, which told us; that fidelity 
yeelded to a friend is a great or- 
nament, (and) truſt performed 
and duty to our parents is a 

ter, — our Connery Rabiliey 
yeelded is the greateſt of all. Nei- 
ther ſhall wee find any men of 
fame and honor cel in 
hiſtory, which did not flouriſh 


their Country. The truth of this 
| | axiome 
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y axiome may appeare in the re- 
. [nowned relations of Codrus, . 
o | Themiſtocles, Timoleon, and a- 
hk [mongſt ours, of the Horatii, Fa- 
1 bu, Camilli, Curtis, Bruti, Ciceroxes, 
is | Which to their eternall honor 
e fare commended ( nay almoſt 
deifyed) in fames never dying 
regiſter, for their inviolate fide- 
liry to their Country in its moſt 
ſodaine and heavy dangers ; 
{which they like noble wy truly 
renowned patriots bought out 
with their owne lives. For all- 
waies amongſt __ ſpirits © 
have publique affaires beene pre- 
ferred before private, althougli 
ſometimes thoſe private have 
not a little concerned the pubs 
lique alſo. Moſt Heroique (if 


the 
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£ wg Anise, dereftivn how 
. | thepoliticall affaires of this life 


be only ballanced,is that ſpeech 


of Otho the firſt ro his moſt 
' faichfull ſouldiers, aſter the ſoile 
he receaved by che Vitellianiſts at 
Bebriacum. To hazard ( quoth 
hee) this vertue and valour of 
you to needleſſe dangers, I ac- 
ompt it to deare a price of my 
ki. ie. The more hope you doe 
 ſhew, ifI liſted to live, the more 
commendation will bee of my 


death, as being volunt iry, and 


not by conſtraimt. Fortune and 
I have had good experience the 
oneofthe other : and nothing 
the leſſe for that my time ha 
beene ſhort. I tell you it is har- 
der to moderate a mans ſelſe in 


felicity, vrhich hee looketh not 


855 
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long to enjoy. The avill warre | 
grew on Vitellius party ; and 
thence ew the firſt occaſion to 
con with arms for the Em- 
ire; but to contend no ofiner 
ut once, I, for my part, am pur- 
ſed to give — 1 por 
let poſteri ju E 2 
_ of 5 * 
Through my benefit Vi ell 
ſhall enjoy 15 brother, his 
wife, — ih childten : -1 ſetke 
no revenge; I have no neede of 
ſuch com orts. Others Have kept 
longer the Em re, but let it be 
Jai that none — ever ſovali- - 
antly left it. Shall I ſuffer fo mock 


Roman blood again to Va 
ah the Common: vat 
a 4d of fo war: 


8 300 12.1 4 
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let this minde accompany mee 
my to grave, and fo ſurely 
it ſhall, that you for your pats 
would have dyed for my ſake: 
but tarry you, and live, and let 
not me be any longer a hinde- 
rance to your obtaining of par- 
don, nor you to my, determina. 
tion and e. To ſpeake 
more of dying, or to uſe many 
words of that argument, I take 
to proceede of a cowardly cou- 
rage. This take for a principall 
— of my reſoluteneſſe, that 
complaine not of any. For 
to b Gods — — | 
is their , which gladly 
woyl I This ww he] - 
wyhit exceeded Co hi inſelfe. N 
Roi Cn dyed tet ourof'd 


ſee che Vicer 
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daine and a ſullen humour; be- 
cauſe he would not behold af. 
tet his victory, a pretended ty- 
rant, his enemy y but this noble 
——d — would 
engage is countrymen in a loo 
dy quarrell,choſe to end his dayes 
on the point of a rapier. Not un- 
like vvasthat Chriſtian, and cru- 
ly worthy teſolution of Capt. 
Nicholas Downton in his 7. Eaſt 
India voyage where ( aſter {the 
retort of the Portugal Bravado) 
he -canchudetly his Iournie, and 


combat, with this admirable res 
ſolution. Aſter all cheſe inſülta- 


tions (quoch hee) I woas glad to 
t oy give wor the 
. — agar — 
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like very well, fince he is ſo pa- 


tient; for there is nothing under 
his foot which can make a- 
mends for the loſle of the worſt 
mans finger I have. Beſides, 1 
wiſh no. occaſion to fight for 
that, which I have dna aied 
for, I am already allele on : 
and I am ſo eh from the hu- 
mour to fight for honor, unleſſe 
for the honor of my King and 
Country, that I would rather 
3 ſave the life or lives of 
pur.. one of my. pooreſt 
1. 4-c1t- people, then kill 
r. — enemies. 
Great and noble alſo was the 
care of Charles the fiſch King of 
pair, and Emperour of Cerma- 
' * ſiege of r 
| * herein 


— 
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wherein he himſelfe in perſon 


| was preſent, when many of his 


gallies and ſhips of burthen be- 
ing loſt by a horrible Tempeſt , 
he commanded a great multitude 
of excellent coutſers to be caſt 
Knobs Tor. overboord > reputing 
Hiſte. 7:4. (as ſayeth my au- 
Va. Selim: - thor). an unmercifull 
part, to preferre the ſFeguard of 
thoſe horſes, although they 
were of great worth, before the. 
life of the baſeſt common foul- 
dier or horſe-boy- in his campe. 
And therefore (in my poore opi- ; 
nion) not without Cauſe Sir 
Arthur Gorges in his martiall and 
marine obſeryations ofthe Por- 
tugall voyage taxeth Sir Richard 
Greenevile, Viceadmirall unto the 

G 3 Lord 
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Lord Thomas Howard in a voy- 
age unto the Azores or Flem- 
ming Iſlands, who being chaſed 
by a great armada of huge Spa- 
niſh Gallcons ,followed not the 
directions and judicious courſes 
of nis Admirall; but ſuffered 
himſelſe to be incloſed , and his 
— becalmed by chole maſſy 
2 , and at length to be t ak- 
$ ſhippe bei os cal. 
led the Revenge , and ewo 
hundred ſlaine outright . But 
more ridiculous ( as alſo more 
vainly cruel )was the practice of 
Mathias de — 17780 
dia Captaine, vv ing byt e. 
King of Portugall appointed 'Go- 
vernour of Goa , and Bal 


his returne to be Gfiniſſect of 
.' office, 
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office, cauſed his ſhip to ſtay 
out eighteen months at ſea, in 
which voyage for one mans 
prideand vanity a5o men peri- 
ſhed. This was he which grew 
( after he receaved his Com- 
miſſion) to that height of vanity 
that he cauſed fortune to be 
pictured in his Cabine, himſelfe 
with a threatning countenance 
ſtanding by her, and holding 
up a ſtaffe with this imprexa: 
Quero que vincas, i e. I will have 
thee to ovetcome. The juditious 
Travailour, from theſe examples 
may perceave that noble natures 
preferre the publique affaires of 
their Country before private ne + 
gotiations : and therefore in my 
judgment that ſaying of ho. Ba. 


HS” 
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filius pr Ivan Vaſilinich recorded 
in his anſwer to the excuſe of 
Mr. Auth. Ienkenſon, is well worth 
the noting. Jenkenſon had beene 
commanded by the Emperour, 
at his firſt returne into England, 
to impart and negotiate ſome 
affaires concerning the eſtate of 
both Kingdoms, Eng land & Ruſ- 
ſia, to the ever glorious Princeſſe, 
Queene Elizabeth. He ſceming 
to have neglected this com- 
mand the Emperour tooke him 
up, with this Apothegme. 
Wie have fince thy laſt depar- 
ture given audience unto onen. 
Thomas Randolph, but all his 
talke was with us about mer- 
chants affaires. We: know that 


merchants matters are to be | 


heard: 


2 as » --w'- Tc DJXm<a. ̃] 7 .. — — TI oc ic Xo . , a as 
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d - | heard : for they ate the ſtay of 


our Princely Treaſures : but firſt 
Princes affaires are to be eſtab» 
liſhed, and then merchants, Ma- 
ny more ludicious ſentences of 
this nature may be read with 
Mr. Ienlenſons Police oration in 
the 1. To. of Mr. Hacluits voyages 
p-405. Let therefore a Travellour 
fo much honour, and entirely 
reſpect the benefit of his Coun» 
trey, that unto this, the loyeand 
duty he oweth unto his parents, 
the next under God, may be 
ſubjected. To this: tyo: amdng* | 
good rheneverrchelove of bro» 
thers hath given i plate. Thus 
Timophanes affecting tyranny, not 
vvithout praiſe, lyethj ſt ib d dead 
by the juſthanc of his. ovVne bro 

G 5 ther- 
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ther Timoleon an act, without 
the ayde: of his truth, blotted 
with che odious attribute of par- 
ricide. wy | 
Thus that noble freer of his 
ge country J. Brutus, for 
— co cu 
z FF: deare mother com- 
uu fe- manded his owne a- 
— pe ſpiring. - ſons, to be 
He whippedtodeathafter 
the, ancient cuſtome of the Ro» 
mans. And why: ſhould we be 
ambitious to —_— examples? 
ſiace Curtis to ſtopl am inſecti- 
| ous plague: amongſt his bung 
— leaped __ the gtound 
we; finger Genucins .. (C 
went into a voluntary bangs. 


| 
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the ſourh-ſayers , had declared 


his ſonne ſhould be a king, be- 


cauſe he was borne, with ſome 
{mall extuberancies in his fore- 
head : ſince Decius, the Army of 
the Roman breaking order 
contuledly vowed himlelfe 
Brurur Po- à ſacrifioe; ſince Scipio 
1 quam pe- compelled” the re- 
h i liques of that bloody 


vim ex anmo 


akon ; Ae. battell of Canna to 


roi proprio: ſe- wweare their ſervice 
fecit. unto their Country 
as long as any of them ſhould 
remaine alive; ſince Codrus the 


King of- che Athenians, by a 


_ —— — — — - 


ſtratageme drew on his on, 


death, that he might fulfill, the 


Oracle; and ſave his army: 


amples 


£ 
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amples; unleſſ ir were imprin- 
ted in every mans mind, that 
hath any dram of honeſty , or 
vertue ; even by the lawves of na- 

ture; That all mens aſſedl ions unto 
their Countrey,are to be preferred be. 
fore all other bondes, and obligations 
Heratines whatſoever. Wherefore 
be that in forraigne 
wes 6. fl. and ſtrange nations 
nc. doth invent or endea- 
tensit in 
pete fal vour any ſnares or de- 
fine ceipts againſt his coun- 
is =. try, or Countreymen; 


fas, yr doth not only ſhew 
Tala v himſelfe to be a moſt 


—— ungratefull, and wic- 


— awe com. Fed man; but one 
trie- 2 which is baniſhed by 
n an his. owne Conſeſſion 

and 


wo 


e U©., GW WI» 


ww 
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| eroipe. andiuTſgment. Neither 
rium 
lin commonly doch any 
&f T.C. forraigne nation; re- 
* thoſe which pre- 

ume to betray their 
owne Countrey. A moſt ex- 
cellently juſt, but more ter- 
rible execution have wer of 
this truth (that I may paſſe over 
to many examples) performed 
by the magnificent. Emperour 
Salyman upon a perfidibus traitor | 
of this Kind. Nicholas Keretſchen | 
a German, held Giula a city: in 
Hungaria againſt Partham Baſſa, 
generall of the Orthoman forces 
there. After many. encounters 
and aſſaults, the BaſSa ſtill had 
the worſt untill he -left- of his 
on, and began to batter with 
| golden 


. 
334. 
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golden engines. Theſe no ſoo- 
ner ſet on werke by Georgius 
Bebicus Kinſeman to the Gover- 
nor; but they made an impreſſi- 
on, and forthwith like a deepe 
voellfilled mine preſently blew 
up the Governours faith. © _ 
© Quid nonmortalia peRora cigis 
Auriſacra fames? 
Mens breſts & minds gold canderive 
Aud corrupt moſt men now alive. 
' Shortly therefore after this com- 
primiſe he delivereth the city, 
| Covenanting beſides his reward, 


out of the Towene , but they 
£500 Were 


ſhould with 


| 
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were fet upon by the Turkes, 
and all ſlaine except ſome few, 
which crepe into the reedes 
growing in the mariſh faſt by 
and ſoelcapel:; The traitour him- 
ſelfe expecting his reward, was 
carried in bonds to Conftanti- 
nople ; where aſterwardes upon 
complaint made, how hardly he 


had uſed certaine Turkes, whom 


he had ſometimes taken priſo- 
nerve, he was by the command 
of. Selimus who ſucceeded Solye 
man, (not of Solynen himſelſe as 


cen ay) dvuſtinto a hogſhead 


(ruck full of / nailes with, the 


point in Hard with this inſcrip- 
dom upon it, Heare receave the re · 
14rd of thy + avarice, and trecſau. 


Au fut for gud: if thaw 
| * 
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bee not faithfull to Maximilian thy 
Lud, neither wilt ibou be to mee . 
And ſo the hogfhead cloſed faſt 
upp; he: was rowled up and 
dowrn,untill he therin miſerably 
dyed. Nay che very Barbarians 
and Salvages doe hate this moſt 
unworthy perfidiouſneſſe. For 
Nome amicitiæ ba» bara corda movet i 
DDenane ef true fidelity. © 
Dot touch the heart of cruelty; - 
Not long ſince there lived a ſab 
vage Wereance-or petty Prince im 
| Virginia, a continentofthe Nor. 
' America+; named Pe. To 
this Barbarian two · Dachinen- 
belonging to the engliſſypbanta- 
tion, under the government, at 
that time, of Capr lob Smithya 
worthy and valiant : gentleman, 


the 
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the firſt commander, and diſco- 

verer, fled away : pretendit 
hard uſage, aud diſcovering the 
ſecrets of the fortification. Theſe 
baſe unworthy traicours ewo 
Gentlemen, one Mr. Wiffin, and 
le ffrey Abbot were ſent to dilpatch: 
which when Wiffin would 
have done, he was reſiſted by his 
companion. Therefore they re- 
turned backe without due pu- 
niſhment of theſe fugitives . 
Which Powhatan perceiving (al- 
though they. had promiſed him 
to doe great matters for him, 
with the next governour the Lo. 
La Ware, then upon the ſea;) he 
commanded his men to beat 
out their Braines 1 


as you would have betrayed 
Cap. 
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Capt. Smith to me ſo will you 
S peat y whe 
vine ce A 
barbarous, find dye chaſtiſ 
Rave bende. Ment For Jahdeli- 
ww ſceleflum TY» 
Deſai g To this confi de 
tion of fidelity 
2 diſcreet travellour SB vac, 
joine the next of Temperance: 
which like the very ſoule of the 
ſoule, conſiſts of 3 parts, For 
there is a temperance of ourali- 
ment or dyet : a temp 4 
ſenſuall — vx 
called continence 3 — 
ya temperance in our ſpeech 


. which i is called, a diſcreet taci- 
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The firſt part of which ver- 
tue is moſt exactly to be obſer- 
ved by a travellor into forraigne 
regions. For what can be more 
da s then for a ſtranger to 
devoure ſtrange, and unknowne 
meates: perhaps although deli- 
in their owne natures . 


— — are che moſt 
ifull apples growing neere 

krico (of which W. Lithgow) 
chat ate in colour and taſt moſt 
beautifull and guſtfull; and yet 
in operation moſt venimous: as 
alſo arethoſe apples which were 
found in — Capt . /ntou 
Rey ; a little of whole juice 
ciuſtch ſleepe uno death . Such 


are thoſe dangerous Druggs of 


Brafilians, O- 
2 
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pium amongſt the Turkes, Areca 
and Betelee amongſt the Mala- 
pers ,(afſany rootes amongſt the 
ricans in general] , which are 
moſt dangerous to torraigners , 
and have ciuſed the death of 
many thouſand ſtout men, 
which have rather truſted the de- 
light of the palace, then the dire- 
ction of temperance: nay the very 


lovely ſweet Durgoens (being the 


lory and delight of the Eaſt 
2570 is Ray bemoſt dan- 
gerous, if taken in to great 
quantity, ruſting a knife, and ea- 
ting Iron like aqua fortis : and are 
there no leſſe obaoxious then 
Melones over greedily eaten in 
Spain or Italy;or grapes over vio- 
lently devoured in France. Many 
are 
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are the inconveniences which, 
ſuch ſceming dainties produce, 
being indeed as the Greckes 
rightly name them, yauwrnge, 
{owre-ſweet to the Improvi- 
dent belly god. Amongſt ſuch | 
viands uſe the Italian proverbe 
related by Cornarus; that which 
is left, profiteth more then that 


| whichis eaten. Let tempetance 


therefore be thy preparative, and 
ſometime evacuation by Phlebo· 


| tomy in hot; by bathe ſtoves in 


cold countries. but eſpecially a- 
void Voracity and a greedy delire 
to, be devouring ; — ſuch 
cuſtomes doe 2 not only 
thy own manners; but call into 
queſtion alſo the Cuſtomes of 
thy Nation. Beſides, this vice 
3 brineeth 


142 A TYeaiſeof direfion ban 
bringeth upon thee all ſort. of 
diſ-aſes, ſince there is norhing 
ſoriſcrable expenſive as a glut- 
ton, which eateth that he may 
ſurter ; and ſurfetteth that he may 
eate. The proofe of this laying 
ismoſt —— from the deadly 
and infectious events of the voy- 
age to Puerto rico; and Portugal, 
as alſo the firſt voyage, to 
Gninea and Benin where man 
' _ thouſandsof luſty men ſuddenly 
periſhed for want of this golden 
vertue of temperance. Alſo there 
is nothing more exactly obſerved 
in a forraigner then the out ward 
geſture of his clothing, feeding, 


and geſture, from which ſignes 


ſtrangets make a ludgement bf 
bi education. Bur of hi moli 


— ” * «” 
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quiſite and rare vertue eſpecially 
amongſt young men; wee have 
ſpoken ſomewhat before, that 
may be (if well digeſtod) a ſop 
for Cerberus. 

2. Of the tem nceal lan- 

age allo in the former caution 
enough hath beene ſpoken. 
ote now ſome brief 
direction concerning ſenſuall re. 
creations and pleaſures ſhall in, 
order be added. Of theſe a- 
mongſt forraigners great care 

muſt be ihe For if this Vid- 
lence, or rather furious rage ny 
the moſt unbridled” pa 
which. are ch mankind, be 

g angerous, covered 


s S — 


11 


with che b of this | 
es cn 0 which nd | 
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dius and Jo. Bocatins have to 
their owne dilgrace, if notruine, 
zpproved themſelves maſters) 
tothoſe which remaine fixed in 

the ſame place” of habitation; 
what ſhall we conceive ofthe 
great inconveniences, it bringeth 

| forth, when we lye open to all 
forraign ſnares and temptations? 
beſides, (which would be mar. 
| Kked) Crimes creepe, nay ſud- 
| ' dainely ruſh and upon thoſe 
which. are ſecure : and to eaſily, 
doe ſtrange ; vices overcome 
thoſe which arg alread y wor- 
ryed with domeſtique and 

| home-bred paſſions. The force 
| allo of cuſtome doth tickle an 
| Intemperate man; whilſthe 
thinketh it a part of great wile» | 
Jom, 
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dome to collect thoſe things, 
and to practiſe them, which 
although — rare, yet cer · 
tainely are moſt vitious. 

And can there be a greater 
miſery then for a man which in 
his ewn country was accounted 
to be wel and honeſtly educated, 
being intoxicated with the ſtudy 
of novelties ;to become in ano- 
ther climate, the very ſoſſe, and 
ſinke of all thoſe vices, which 
either vanity hath invented, or 
luxury found out? Againſt theſe 
moſt pernitious foments of vice, 
there is no better antidote, then 
temperance ; Which alſo doth 
moſt prevalently reſiſt, when 
the vice of incontinency doth 


but begin; and is of moſt power 


H when 


— 


165 ATreaiſe of dren bow, 
when as yet, (in Ciceroes cual) 
the Ramme of the enemy hath 
not ſhaken the wall: for as the 
Satyriſt bath it; 5 


In vaine then for terſe bellebore wee 
| cry, . 
PV hen that wee are compel d almoſt 
to die 
With heavy ſwellin 5 , bee that will 
have 4 1 
Auſt at the firſt prevent or cure 
4 iſeaſe. 


For as a City which is well 
. - fortified is not ſubject to ſo- 
' daine Invaſions; neither doth 
2 Caſtle: well munited with 
| 1 Bulwarks much 


5 e terrours : A2 a 
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well 
| ſt 0 | 
doth 
with 


nuch 
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minde inabled with the muni- 
tion of fortitude moſt eaſily re- 
ſiſteth the enticements of vices; 
neither is ſodainly conquered 
with the machinations of im- 
pictie. I 

For, an enemy Which is ar- 
med with the datts of fortitude, 
doth not preſently yeeld, be- 
ſides it is the nature of Vice to 
creepe on by degrees, neitherto 
fight at their firſt appearances, 
but rather to ſeeke ambuſcadoes, 
working their feates rather by 
the helpe of deceipt, then 
prowweſſe. It is the ſaying of the 
Poet. ; 


New ene jolie grove: wy Ot. 
H 2 (ones 


— — 
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Comes on by flealth, and ſlilie doth 
entice. 

So miſchiefes often trye by faire 

meanes, rather then by open 


force to aſſaile thoſe, they would | * 


ſubject; and rather ſecke opor- 
tunit to & ceive, then à juſt 


warte. And like as heretofore | 
many ancient Chieftaines did uſe | 


to terrific, by ſome ſtrange ſtrata- 
gems and ſudden devices, their 


enemies; thinking it more ſafe | 


to fright , them with panique 
j then with Armes . 
whilſt it artificially doch frame 
a combat, it placeth Intemperance 

due, as it were in the field, ot 
Ed this Monſter as 2 ſpy into 
 thelidle Iſle of man, which by 
ill cuſtomes and enticements, 


| 
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| modeſt werd or deed. 
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may draw him into Voracitie, 
Gluttony and Incontinencie : 
which 4prigs-of Vices, like the 
darke pathes of errours, deceive 
and draw many men into moſt 
dangerous precipices ; otherwiſe 
the moſt diſſolute perſons would 
abhor to act thoſe things, which 
are undecent; if they vvere not 
newly varniſhed with ſome a- 
dukerate commixtions. Let Tims 
peyaxce therefore be as a watch» 
rower * _ a Tra- 
yellour ; e bri p 
not clouded with 22 fone: 
of luxury, he may ri ſteert 
his reaſon in this Sea df Adverſi. 
ties, and ſo may pteſerve his if 
cretion untainted from any im- 


. H.; The 
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The ſecond generall obſetva- 
tion is referred to inquiſkian or 
enquiry, to wit, the enquiry of 
the Commanavvealth, in vvhich 
thou art converſant after the 
common romances & conceipts 
of the vulgar. Then ſuch inqui- 
ſitionſ except it be very moderate 
and diſcreet) there is nothing 
mote vaine, unprofitable or 
empty. For certainly it is a: moſt 
vaine and ftivolous thing to en · 
qütre about every fleight rus 

mout, which is fer abroach b 

the common people, and to Af. 
courſe of other mens affaires, as 
of our own ; Since ſuch men ra- 
ther amongſt the learned, de- 
ſerve. the opinion of vaine 
curioſity , then learned Science, 
38 This 


| x 
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This vice is by _—_ his Com. 
mentaries and Nico Fliſclinus in 


his Iulius Redivivus, Act. 2. Scen. 4. 
attributed to the barbarous Celtes 
or Gaules. : 
Theſe men(quorh my Author) 
have a very barbarous and rude 
cuſtome; for aſſoone as they ſee 
forreigne Merchants, they com- 
on round ia the ſtreets, 
and enquire moſt nicely of the 
ſtate of thoſe Forraigners from 
whence they come.” The Mer- 
chants being compelled by their 
importunities to anſwer un- 
known or unfitting queſtions; 
many times invent ſuch tales as 
may pleaſe them be ſeeme 
moſt credible; Which they hea- 
ring, forthwith they ſet upon 
| 4 their 
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their conſultations, and accor- 
dingto theſe relations diſpoſe of 


their affaires; then the which 


chere cannot b: deviſed a more 
| raſh and inconſiderate 1 


| There are no people more miſe- 


Hence it is that ſuch men,for the + 
moſt part are perpetually ſubject 


rable therefore then ſuch men, 
which ſuffer theirearesto.be per- 
petually filled wich ſuch newes; 
(which ſuppoſe they are ſtrained 
_ the racke, if one day bee 
pent quietly and ſtudiouſly.) 


to exorbitant paſſions, unquiet 
motions, and ſudden feares ; for 
Ying filled with choller and me- 
ancholy , through the overmuch 
agilitic of their apprehenſions, 


lutions, 


1 


1 1 
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jutions, they continually have 
thole galleries of reaſon , thei! 
heads ſtuſled with the undige- 
ſted and crude rumours, which. 
they ſo much affect and hunt af- 
ter. Oftheſe Lucretine.: 

Some men inconſtant in each. City, 


feere 
The bouſes, leſt in pieces they ſhould 
teare þ 


Their limbes with falling *. others - 
leaſt the ground | 


| Should gaping open and enoloft then 
. 
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Let this be therefore a cauti- 
on to be obſerved by a Travel- 
lour, not to take nevves upon 
truſt, concerning ſtrange Com- 
mon-wealthes : becaule hardly 
ſuch an inquiſitot can. obtain any 
remarkeable knowledges, and 
wx is moſt ſubiect to be enfnared 
y promoters. Rather let choiſe 
and ſilent narrations (although 
fewer in. number, and perchance 
not ſeeming to every companion 
ſo plaufible, be his ayme, ) ſuch 
are the obſervations of Antiqui- 
ties, Adifices, Libraries; the exe 
ſcriptions of the places of batiels, 
and che Manges. of the governs 
ments of cities. In this path let 
moderation. bg alla his guide . 
that. it he happon to ſtrike upon: 
155 ſeme 
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ſome difficult paſſages, he may- 
retract his footſteps; before he 
be to farre gone. 

The third obſervation is more 
generall; to vvit, that a travellour 
ought with his vigorous and 
feſtive carriage, to conjoine mags 
nificence according to his ability. 
For a poore, and ill accoutred tra- 
il bab vellor is the moſt ig- 
iafelix noble creature in the 
parpr world. All men ir a 


tas duri- | 
in ſs, manner, (ſuch are theſe 


gun later times) are eſteemed: 
qued ri fr * d 
7.4, from © their outwar 


hemines + comportmeat; but eſpe- 
feu. cially travellouws. To this 
magnificencie;let there be added 
a manly reſervation, for ſome: 
men: arcriburing all their beſt 
| geſtures. - 
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geſtures to a kind of eaſineſſe or 
(rather paraſitiſme) and dedica- 
cating, whatſoever they can get 
from others or exhauſt from 
| theirowne, to vaine oſtentation, 
doe faile in theeſpeciall parts of 
ſplendor, fame and reputation. 
From this precipice wemult be- 
„ Ware, lcaſt that wee yeeld to 
„ much to exteriour pompe, and 
„ little or nothing to diſcrect me- 
„ diocrity. For when once our 
familiar affaires, and the opinion 
= credits are ſubjected to 
; it is ſcarſe credible, how 
ſoone theſe buildings of our. 
eſtates and fortunes decay. And 
therefore moſt wittily doth the 
Comedian Plautus induce the 
young (ayalerd Philelaches in the | 


@ 1 


| 
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or | firſt. 4.2. Scene of his Com: Mos 
ca» | ſtellaria, comparing himſclfe un- 
get | to a Carpenter, and his eſtate un- 
m |. toa new building which unleſſe 
it be perpetually repaired, and 
of | often new furbiſhed; 


on P mit imber, lavit parietes perpluunt 
| Tigna, putrefacit aer operam fabri: 
o on J pu 


4 | Negquior jam faclus eſt uſus ædium. 


e- | Atempeſt comes the wals are waſh'd, 
Ir and all 


n. Theſtrongeſt rafters ſoone begin to 
0 all, 

v Corrupted with the foggie aire; and 
* freight 

+ | The bouſe decaying falls by its owne 
e weight. . 

: And no wonder is this ſud len 
mutation quoth Lacetius: ) be- 
L 1 C 2 The 
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The houfes in the ſtreets dor 
ſhake, * 
did mov'd by ratling Carres doe 
"trembling quake. 
Ler — therefore bee 
moderately mixed with this 
manly diſcretion : leſt that wee 
overmuch contract the goods 
woe have by the. divine provi- 
dence allotted unto us: or( with. 
out the juſt care of a diſcreet ſte. 
ward) ſuffer them over-nimbly 
and fluidly to ſlip from us. 

The fourth · obſervation of a 
Fravellour ſhould be the ſtady- 
of the beſt things. For many 
there are which ſeeke forraigne 
Countries to no other end in- 
deed, but to ſatisfie their ſenſuall 
pleaſures. But Ting it, pelle 


— 
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nid, Mercurins, and Pythagoras, 
the antient quaternio of travel. 
lours and wile men, to this end 
only did leave the feet ayre of 
their Countreys, chat they mighe 
returne enriched, . with the gene- 
rall magazine of knowledge: 
Neither travelled · theſe Wor- 
thies that they might only be» 
hold the outward ſhapes, conn- 
renances, and appeatances of 
men: bat that theymight under- 
ſtand their Manners, cuſtemes, 
languages, 'learhing ; and that 
they might be capable of thoſe 
grounds and forndations, which 
may prove Canons : 
remes of 'fiirure' Stiendds;'"'tt 
therefore 2 travellour heare of no- 
famous -Polititian,, or- learned 
——_— 
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Scholler, but let him endeavaur 
( ifhe may) to bee his Viſitant, 
and — let him ſtudy to lee 
ſuch a miracle of ſcience; then 
the lo ty buildimgs of the moſt 
aſpiring Cities; that he may un- 
derſtand from this Oracle of the: 
| Mules thoſe things, which may 
both delight and inſtruct him. 
Thus many learned judicious 
travellours (even — niſing 
of the Patron ofthe Muſes) came 
to Rome ot Padua, to vide T Livi- 
, the moſt exquiſice builder of. 
all pr prophane Hiſtories, Thus a 
yet is Cor. Tacitus honoured in- 
molt moderne : and; - 
amongſt the ſtarres of is ler 


—— Vives, Polidaruc, M- 
. ee were 


im 
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in their houſes, ſchooles, ſtudies, 
vilited with no ſmall (L had al- 
os Let alſo a 
travellout no Libr 
of — if that op — 

mit) without carching 
ns obſerving it, committing to 
memo thoſe things there 
which he fiadeth rare, and not 
regarding thoſe flight vanities, 
which | 4 Market or Tavernes 
may afford. Theſe judicious - 
ſpeculations alſo So referred 
to this one and onely end, that at 
his returne he may excell in the 
Knowledge of the beſ things. 

To this let there be adde, a 
conſtant reſolution. In all buli. 
neſſo whatſoever we undertake 
che chiefe ornament and ad- 
vancement 
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vancement is conſtancy : eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe things, which take 
force from our reſolutions. In 
this purpoſe of travel (if vve may 
beleve ludicious Lyſius) there is 
need of a twofold caution, that 
our intent be well tounded; and 
then that it be cõſtant Fora mind 
chat is mutable, gathers not the 
juice of erudition. Becauſe it im- 
ploieth the times of diſcipline to 
pleaſe extravagant paſſions. Di- 
ſeteet frugality is an excellent re- 
medy againſt theſe, But frugality 
iclel:13a moſt vain & idle name, 
yea often the cover of wretched- 
nes and penury, unleſſe judicious 
moderation may be the directot 
of our expences. Then indeed our 
manner of living truly ſhineth,& 
ſtrengthe- 


uuf fag. 163 || 
ſtrengthened with the glory of 
reaſon, groweth famous. Avoid 


alſo the diſtraction of buſineſſe, 


which often hindereth the in⸗ 
tents of a travellour. 

For a iudicious man underta- 
keth not his peregrination, to be 
pragmarticall after the manner of 
lawyers; but when his lealure 
ſerveth him, that he may obſerve 

action; becauſe he oſten, 


| whichistobuly in the practique 


part, can hardly learne any thing; 
whilſt he doth ſpend his time 
in ſuperficiall follies, or need- 
leſle buſinelſe an i ſo both lo- 
ſeth ſcience, and experience. Then 
| Which, what is more ridiculous ? For 
the age of man being diſtingui- 
ſhed, and ſeparated into proper 
ſeaſons : 
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164 A Treatiſe of direBion, bow 
ſeaſons, hach unto them oppoſed 
| ſeverall faculties. And youth (for 
n dur childiſh yeares ſome men 
prohibic us to travell) ſeemeth 
to be the middle centre of Prattiſe 
and Theorie. Let therefore time 
be ſo allotted, and diſtributed un- 
to thy buſineſſe, that thou mayſt 
not bee inforced to neglect the 
due ſeaſons of meditation. At all, 
and in all ages it is moſt conve- 
nient to meditate; Neither is 
there any degree in the world that 
may not be adorned, and advanced by 
learning. | 
To this part adde the modera- 
tion of thy geſture and behavi- 
our; for as ſpeech is theIndex 
of the minde : ſo is geſture a de- 
claration of thy naturall inclina- 
tions 
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tions. So twbroſe is to 
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Deacons in the Church, being 
offended vvith the levitie of their 
behaviour; beſides, nothing is ſo 
mutable as geſture, or more ob- 


noxious to cenſure in Forraigne 


parts; whoſe opinions, who of- 


ten lightly doth contemne, is 
without doubt to be accounted 
of a Diſſolute inclination. 


SYSSESVESHSY 
Ihe Epilogue: 


124 are the obſe ſervations, and 
Cautions, ( mo#t D. Brotter ) 


which eſpecially are to be- objerved 
by thoſe, which purpoſe to travell in. 
to Tranſmarine Regions; as for ma- 
ny other direl tions if they be not re- 
ferred, to the forenamed Canons or 
Topique places; I have alwayes 
thought them, the Jubjefts of (un- 
mon uſe and experience. 


FINIS. 
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